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The most popular and successful school books of the day. The A NEW BOOK ADDED TO 


regular series has only two books, viz.: . , 
Maury’s Elementary Geography, /|Powells Language Series: 
Maury’s Revised Manual. 


For the study of natural science no work is farther known or more HOW T Hi n 
admired than 9 


Maury’s Revised Physical Geography. 
For class exercise and for reference in school nothing ismore First Steps in the Expression of Thought. 


convenient and ornamental than 


| 
Maury’s Wall Maps. Illustrated with nearly 100 Engravings. 


Teachers, committees, and all persons interested in the best text- 
books, are invited to note the peculiar merits of the above and 
other favorite and successful books, such as the Clarendon Diction- 
ary, Gildersleeve’s Latin Primer, Venable’s Easy Algebra, and 
Holmes’ New Readers. | 


By W. B. POWELL, A. M,, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Send 30 cents for specimen copy. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., COWPERTHWAIT anv CO, 


19 Wurray Street, New York. 


New England Trade s lied b 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA. | 


WORD LESSONS |SHELDON COMPANY’S 


Is a new book, but already over ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND NEWER BOOKS. 


COPIES of it have been published. SHELDONS’ MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


The great difficulty found by teachers in adapting the old-style spelling-book to the new-style 
school, or of doing away with a spelling-book altogether, led them readily to recognize in Reed’s| SHEELDONS’ ARE THMETICS. In two Averr’s First Principles of Natural Phi- 
osophy. 


Word Lessons an easy solution of their troubles. If you wish to see how interesting the subject of books. 
spelling may be made, try the experiment of introducing this model book into at least one class. + «e+ semen fee Avers eee of Natural Philosophy. 


We wish every principal of a school in the country to know Reed's Word Lessons, and therefore The best graded Series, and with the best methods | Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 
Avery’s Complete Chemistry, embracing Or- 


offer to send a specimen copy and to the postage on receipt of Ten Cents. It contains 188 pages of teaching. 
Py, yey SHEL DONS> WORD STUDIES. A most ganic Chemistry. 


clearly pri 
Y printed and strongly bound. admirable book with which to teach the proper | Mills Elements of Rhetoric and Compesi- 
Hill's Science of Rhetoric. (thom. 


Price for introduction, 25 cents; in exchange for book in use, 10 cents. > SUPPLEMBNTABY| 
REA DING. Third Book now ready. Olney’s New wed A 
For circulars, specimen pages, and information, address OF GRAM- of Algebra. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and.67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


H. I. SMITH, N. Z. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.B. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


STONES HISTORY OF BNGOUAN D. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. Adopted in the best schools. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Mary Livermore is after the noto- (zs If your stationer does not keep 
riously prurient romancing “Ouida” Dixon’s érarure Pencils,” 
with a sharp stick, gilded ‘‘ Dixon’s send 16 cts. for samples worth double | 


American Graphite, S. M.”’ the money. e 


— Tue JourRNALIsT. [Mention this paper. 


Jos. Drxon CruciBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


tt 


L LANTERN SLIDE 
FOR SENGRAPH 
TOR 
ATE AOR : 


ADAMS. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


tse FOR SCHOOLS, — read and Siate’Pencns. 
AGENTS. Manufactured by 


G. 8S. PERRY, 73 Fulton St., Boston. 
Tue SCHOOL SuPPLY & PuB. Co., 


38 Bond Street, New York. 
J. B. Liprrncorr Co,. » Wass. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Send for Circular. 


ns both 


GOULD & COOK, 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 
“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
SEN’S 
CHEMIS TOLLEGES, URNERS 
LS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
= lowest prices. in manufactare. 


You can now grasp a fortune. 
A new guide to rapid wealth 
with 240 fine cnavevings. sent 
Free to pay rson. hisisa 
chance of a lifetime, so_writeat 


once to J. LYN & co., 
769 Groadwnay, New York. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


Ott AH, ANDREWS & CO. Untcage- 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO.. Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLUBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLES* CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
ool 
tor every 
Send for descriptive circulars 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


tare nee J & H. BERGE 


Never Put Off 


Till to-morrow, to-day’s duty. If you 
have a Cold, Cough, Bronchitis, or any 
form of Throat or Lung disease, do not 
neglect it. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, if 
promptly taken, will speedily relieve 
and cure all ailments of this character. 


Two years ago I took a severe Cold, 
which, being neglected, was followed by 
a terrible Cough. I lost flesh rapidly 
had night sweats, and was soon confined 
to my bed. A physician was called, but 
the medicine he prescribed afforded 
only temporary relief. A friend advised 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
began taking this medicine, and before 
finishing the first bottle was able to sit 
up; four bottles effected a perfect cure. 
— Geo. W. Dick, Newton, Mass. 


In several cases of Bronchitis, caused 
by exposure to damp and cold weather, 
I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is an anodyne expectorant of great 
value and usefulness to patients of all 
ages. Its certainty of action, and its 
safety as a household remedy, are 
forcible arguments in its favor. No 
other cough preparation does its work so 

uickly and satisfactorily. —C. E. Hoyt, 
M. D., New Orleans, La 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all ce$1; six bottles, $5. 


Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatemical Modeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and 


* 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


SEND 
IN PREPARATION 


ADDRESS. 


VEW GRAPES, 


Niagara and Empire State, 50c. each, and al! 
other new and old varieties, Guaranteed, true to 
name.” Quality positively umsurpassed. At the 
lowest prices in America we believe. Mailing a 
specialty. Send for PRICE LIST. 

J. ELLETSON, 
Auburn Nurseries, Auburn, N. Y. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


& 
2 
Zz 3 
S80 m G5 > 

J 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO 


IN EVERY RESPECT; Be Sure You See and 
ear it Before You Purchase. 


FSTEY RGANS 
XCEL ALL U OTHERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE. 
Warranted for Five Years. 


EASY TERMS, CASH OR INSTALMENTS. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., Veo 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of warm 
feet at this season of the year. Thousands of valu- 
able lives are sacrificed every year in consequence of 
damp, cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for 
Pulmonary Diseases. so fatal to the people of our 
land. Could we make the world know how valuable 
our Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up a 
warm, genial glow through the feet and limbs none 
would without them. These insoles warm the 
whole body, keep the vital forces up, magnetize the 
fron in the blood, and cause a feeling of warmth and 
comfort over the whole body. If no other result was 
produced than to insulate the body from the wet, 
cold earth, the insoles would be invaluable, In many 
cases the Insoles alone will cure Rheumatism, Neu- 
raigia. and Swelling of the Limbs. ee a pair, or 
three pairs for $2.00, to any address by mail. Send 
stamps or currency in letter, stating the size of boot 
or shoe, and we will send free by mail to any part of 
the world. Send for our book. “A PLarm Roap To 
HEALTH.” Free to any address. 


CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


THE HUMAN BODY, 
CHART 


CHEAP. 
‘A 


SIMPLE, 


NEw, 


FOB ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long sanding 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrongis my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. aduress. DB. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St N. ¥ 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, you can go via the MONON RouTE, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, fur the same money tha 
will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
“ swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RouTE and its South- 
ern connections. 


When you decide to § South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon RovurTeE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
ete., address E. O. McCormick, Gen’l Northern 
Pass’r Agt. Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, or 
Wm. 8S. BALDWIN, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 183 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


& 60. 


PHILA., 

Physical « Chemical 
> APPARATUS. 

Mention this Journal. 


cts, 


choice list to choose from. $12, 

$18, $24, or larger Libraries at 
proportionate rates Provident Book Clubs 
organizing everywhere. The Literary Revolution 
makes a big forward movement. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 132 pages, may be h-3 for 4 cents, 
or Condensed Catalogue, and particula:s, free. 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 
Pear] St., New York. Mention this paper. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best, 


Geographies 
ue 


adapted to any series of 


Prepared expressly for school 


x 


use and 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
A. BovLe, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


EST PrANos, 


ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Trewont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Send six cente for postage, and 
receive free a costly Ge of goods 
@ which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right ower than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, ete. 


WEST TROY, | ushed toe. 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDKY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire FULLY 


No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chieago, Ill. 


‘MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION, 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


es. 
Price 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town for ** MeClellan’s 

Own Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice, 1 vol.. finely illustrated. W. H. THomp- 
sON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Forthe New PicroriaL 
BioGRAPHY—Now Ready: 


|Z EVERY-DAY LIFE 
ABRAHAM 


LINCOL 


An Tllustrated Biography of 
the Great American Fresi- 
dent, from anentirely New 
Standpoint, written a 
THOSE WH KNEW H M, 
dress for liberal terms,£0 
; MASON & FOWLER, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Agen 


Or gentleman wanted,in each town in U.S, to canvass 
for a beautifully illustrated family magazine, now in 
its 12th year; $150 a year with splendid premiums 
to every subscriber. An experienced canvasser can 
earn from $30 to $40 a week. Any smart man Or 
woman can do well. For sample copies and Agents 
Circular, address 

THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED (or 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 

est, humor and pathos Bright, pure. and full of 

laughter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. To it B 

the Lite and Death of Mr. h, by Rev. UYMAN A 4 
OTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—_Men and Women. $10 

Berra Terma” and freight. Write for circulars 
ve Extra Terms an eights. rite for t 

D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Martford, Coun. 


town, or ward, of the best paying 

business in the world. Any person 
who can devote a few hours to writing eac 
week. No canvassing. As an evidence of 
good faith send two references and five cents 
for full particulars. 


THEO. NOEL, Chicago, Ill. 


$ WILL SECURE control in one 


FOR ALL. $80 a week and expenses 
or paid Outht worth @5 and particulars free; 
. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 586 


relief. Final cure and 
LES. 


nife, purge, 
andall bowel troubles—es 


WUANDUZEN & TIFT, ©. 


ed 
acid magic. 
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INDIFFERENCE. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 
Mournest thou, autumn wind, 
No bloom’on thy path to find ? 
Nay, I am counting my joys, 
As I whirl through meadows and groves ; 
The painted leaves are my toys, 
I seatter their frightened Ves ; 
Mourning did never bind 
Me, the immortal wind,— 
Bat do not thou, mortal, sigh ; 
With me let thy sorrows go by. 


Il, 
Grievest thou, autumn rain, 
Laving cold fields in vain ? 
Nay, like a river I run 
Glad from my source in the sky ; 
Well have I buried the sun, 
And blotted the stars on high. 
Dall grief did never enchain 
Me, the immortal rain, — 
But do not thou, mortal, weep, 
I am the music of sleep. 


Itl. 
For pity dost thou, suft snow, 
Descend on the plains below ? ‘ 
Nay, careless I drop through the hush, 
And earth changes feature and hue ; 
I brood the lone nest of the thrush, 
I cumber the boughs of the yew; 
Pity did never go 
With me, the immortal snow,— 
But do not thou, mortal, grieve, 
Curtains for sleep I weave. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


NorainG should be taught in the common schools that 
will not be of practical use in life—H. Bently Young, 
Boston. 


Tuar is not a proper review that requires the present- 
ation of a subject in the same way it was first presented. 


—Comr. T. B. Stockwell, Rhode Island. 


I po not believe an ideal course can ever be arranged 
for a grammar school, because we do not know what the 
children will do after they leave the grammar school.— 
G. F. Weston, Rhode Island. 


Tue broadening of the scope of elementary education, 
necessitated by the spirit of the age, must be in the direc- 
tion of instruction in the elements of natural science.— 


W. E. Wilson, Rhode Island. 


Our Jaraon.—How deep we are still in the mire! 
We “keep school,” but do not teach. We “hear recita- 
tions,” but do not give lessons. (A recitation is a verbal 
repetition of something committed to memory.) We 
“rule” our boys, we do not guidé them. We “make 
them study their lessons,” and do not develop their inborn 
faculties ; and so ad infinitum. Our professional, tech- 
nical terms are indicative of a sad state of affairs. These 
terms follow us like our shadow, and we have yet to find 
the one who can jump over his own shadow.—Dr. L. R. 
Klemm, Hamilton, O. 


Ir should be borne in mind there is a learning period 
in music as in all things else. From eight to eighteen 
years of age is the learning period. Let pupils undertake 
late to learn to sing, and they will be found deficient in 
perception and power to execute. They will lack com- 


pass and strength of tone, and especially they will lack 
impulse, the desire and pleasure of singing. It is notice- 
able how much more readily young pupils will learn to 
sing a piece just as their director wants them to sing. 
On the other hand, if pupils early are taught to sing, their 
organs develop, their tones grow full and rich, and they 
acquire an aptitude and love for singing. Is it right to 
leave undeveloped,—as if shriveled by neglect,—capac- 
ities in the pupil so healthful in exercise and productive of 
so much acknowledged good ?—Jersey City Forensic. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY J. A. REINHART. 


FROM INTUITION TO NOTION. 


The question stated. It cannot have escaped the at- 
tention of any who have taught in elementary schools, that 
the passage from nature’s instruction to that of the school- 
master’s is beset with peculiar dangers. Many a bright, 
inquisitive, imaginative, free-speeched boy has entered 
school only to leave at his first vacation, with much of 
his natural intelligence abated, his desire for knowledge 
lessened, his imaginative development arrested, and his 
capacity for free and adequate expression gone. In 
nature’s school, as represented in the environment of 
home, its occupants and occupations, its toys, picture- 
books, and playmates, and in all the surroundings of 
home,—there is such a direct contact with all the objects 
of knowledge and attention that the child's impressions 
and ideas have living force and directness, his thoughts 
and emotions are vivid and complete, and his powers of 
expression free and adequate. But when school life 
begins, when formal instruction commences, and the 
teacher as superintendent of the learning process begins 
to regulate that which has hitherto had no superintendence 
save the inward impulse and workings of inherited nature, 
there is immediately an increased use of languuge. He 
who has hitherto learned mostly from things is now ex- 
pected to learn mostly through language, spoken and 
written ; the pupil has hitherto been excited to know most 
largely through direct self-experience of things, persons, 
and actions; he is now expected to predominantly respond 
to the stimuli of language. And it is just here that stu- 
dents are so liable to lose their vivacious curiosity, their 
charming and abounding imagination, and their free, easy, 
and striking power of expression. This last fact is some- 
times so evident that one might think that all contact 
with books and formal teaching was an impediment to a 
full and adequate development of the power of oral ex- 
pression. 

The principle involved. The transition in mental 
development from “ Intuition to Notion,” from immediate 
and presentative knowledge to mediate and representa- 
tive knowledge, is an inevitable one; it is a necessary 
condition of the evolution of human intelligence. The 
phrase from “intuition to notion” has been stated on 
high authority to be the ground principle of the educa- 
tional philosophy of Pestalozzi. And the maxim certainly 
does point out a very important matter in teaching. n- 
tuition stands for self-experience, immediate knowledge, 
such as a child has of his playthings, such as a physical 
investigator has of the properties of the substances he has 
been working with. Notion stands for a sublimate of ex- 
perience, a generalized experience. Notions are general 
ideas, are those mental products which correspond to gen- 
eral names. Intuitions are the sensations of sights and 
sounds, ete. ; notions are the knowledges corresponding to 
such terms as animal, metal, life, ete. If in the system 
of Pestalozzi there are to be found plain indications to the 
practical educator of methods for the treatment of the 
intuitions of early life, and for regulating the development 
of notions, and, in general, for perfecting the teaching 
processes which involve the gradual development of rep- 
resentative knowledge, there can be no question of the 


value of a study of his life and writings. 


Psychologists have noted many characteristics of this 
transition from intuition to notion. Sully speaks of this 
change as “ increase of complexity,” “an increase of in- 
wardness, or aloofness from external sense,” “ an increase 
in generality of knowledge.” The practical difficulty is 
to teachers summed up in the question of language-train- 
ing. Whatever professional study tends to fix the teach- 
ing practice in language on right principles will tend to 
obviate all the evils noted in our opening paragraph. It 
is evident, however, that the dangers of empty words, of 
premature generalizations and abstractions, are not con- 
fined to any stage of instruction: they exist all along 
the line. 


GREGORY’S FIFTH LAW OF THACHING. 


BY HON. JOHN w. DICKINSON, LL. D., 
Sec’y Mass. State Board of Education. 


The fifth rule of the seven enumerated by Dr. Greg- 
ory is,— 
__ “* Use the pupil’s own mind, exciting his self activities, and lead- 
ing him to think out the truth for himself. Keep his thoughts as 


much as possible ahead of your expression, making him a discov- 
erer of truth,”’ 


That we may examine this rule intelligently we must 
first understand its meaning. 

A rule is a prescribed mode of activity. The first 
phrase of the above written rule directs the teacher to 
use the pupil’s own mind. As noone can use a mind ex- 
cept the person to whom the mind belongs, and as the 
mind of the person must of necessity be his own, this 
phrase must be interpreted to mean, “ Lead the puyil, by 
your method of teaching, to use his mind.” 

An activity is any exertion of power. A self-activity 
is one that originates in the mind that produces it, rather 
than one that is occasioned by the activities of another 
mind. Exciting self-activity, then, would consist in 
teaching so as to lead the pupil to use his mind in a way 
that will cultivate in itself the power of originating the 
activity which it may choose to exert. 

To lead the pupil to think out the truth for himself has 
already been advised, in directing the teacher to teach so 
as to lead the pupil to use his mind, and again to teach 
so as to lead the pupil to acquire the power of originating 
his own mental states. 

The meaning of that part of the rule which requires 
the teacher to present his topics so as to keep the thoughts 
of his pupil, as much as possible, ahead of your ex- 
pression, is not wholly evident. It may mean, Re- 
quire the pupil to discover the truth to be known, before 
it is explained by the teacher; or it may mean, Require 
him to discover the truth before the occasions of its dis- 
covery have been presented. 

If the first of these two interpretations is the correct 
one, the rule is faulty in implying that it is the province 
of the teacher to explain the truth to his pupil. If the 
second is correct, the rule is faulty in directing the teacher 
to perform an impossible act. 

The expressions of the teacher, in his teaching, should 
not consist of explanations, but in simply directing the 
pupil in his thinking ; nor should the pupil be required 
to keep ahead of the teacher’s directing words, or rather 
to think before the object of thought has been brought be- 
fore his mind. 

The last clause of the rule, namely, “ make the pupil a 
discoverer of the truth,” may be taken as an explana- 
tion of the otherwise uncertain phrase to which reference 
has just been made. “ 

The rule appears, then, to direct the teacher to teach 
so as to lead the pupil to use his mind in producing an 
independent activity in discovering the truth. 

If the true meaning of the rule has now been given, it 
is an important rule, as it prescribes that method of 
teaching which is best adapted to training the faculties to 
an independent power of discovering the truth. 

This rule, if obeyed, will direct the teacher to the ob- 


servance of two principles of teaching : 
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1. To the principle upon which the ability to acquire 
knowledge is founded. 

2. To the principle upon which the cultivation of the 
power of self-activity depends. 

That the learner may use his faculties in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the objects of knowledge must be in 
his presence. The presence of these objects is a condition 
of knowing,—I mean the original first knowing of any ob- 


ject of thought. 


Language, pictures, and models may be used as substi- 
tutes for their objects, when these things are necessarily 


sented, and in this way are made the occasions of ideas, 
then the mind becomes conscious of exerting an activity 
which originated in itself, and not in the activity of an- 
other mind. 


Such activity mey properly be called self-activity. It 
is that kind of activity which is exerted when the learner, 
by the application of his intuitions, observes natural ob- 
jects for a knowledge of their parts and qualities and re- 
lations; or, by an application of principles, performs 
problems by himself, constructs his own language, and 
conducts his own mental operations. It is that activity 
which makes one conscious of freedom, and of possessing 


absent. But the real things to be known cannot be found 
in the substitutes, nor can a knowledge of the real things 
be found in a knowledge of these substitutes. Illustra- 
tions in teaching are valuable for two purposes : 

1. They may occasion in the mind of the learner a 
knowledge of the relations of things, as is done when a 
manikin is used to teach the relations of the organs of the 
human body, or when maps and artificial globes are used 
to teach the relations of geographical objects. 
knowledge is better than no knowledge, but it must not 
be forgotten that it will always fall short of a full know!l- 
edge of the things represented. A practical belief in our 
rule and in the fundamental principles of true teaching 
will stimulate the teacher to use his best endeavor to pre- 
pare for his classes, and to bring before them, the real 
objects of their study. 

2. Illustrations are of great value in enabling the 
learner to reproduce the knowledge he has before ac- 
quired. 

When illustrations are used to lead the mind to repro- 
duce knowledge that has been first obtained by a proper 
study of the true objects, then the mind is able to look 
beyond the illustration and to see the thing illustrated. 


the power of self-control. 


The study of objects and subjects of thought, rather than 


the signs of them, cultivates the power of self-activity. 


When one is observing an object or refleeting upon a 


subject, he is conscious that he is at work by himself. 
He feels that he is the author of his thinking, and the in- 
ventor of his thoughts. When he is reading for new ideas, 
Such | he is conscious of inquiring for the meaning of words, and 
not for the nature of things ; and he is in danger of being 
satisfied when he thinks he knows the meaning. Such 
processes never produce the power of self-activity, nor 
do they make the learner a discoverer of the truth. 


The skillful teacher understands this, and so applies 


his methods as to bring his pupils in contact with things, 
physical and mental, from the study of which he is to de- 
rive his knowledge and his training. 


THE ART OF CONVERSING.—(I1.) 


BY L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Professor in Boston University. 


Without dwelling longer upon the importance of skill 


This seems © be impossible when the representative ob-lin the art of conversation, we next call attention to some 
ject is used in teaching as a substitute for the real object. | o¢ the rules belonging to this art. These rules are many, 
For then the mind is in danger of stopping on the repre-|py¢ are easily reducible, as is generally the case with 
sentation, as it does when a small globe is used to repre-| rules, to a few principal ones. 


sent the earth, or maps to represent the continents, or 


moulded forms to stand for mountains and valleys, before| tial in securing ease and success in conversation. 
liminary mental visit to the company or person one is to 


these objects have ever been observed. 


The first rule is, that for most people forecast is essen- 
A pre- 


To remove the great danger that exists, of corrupting| meet will enable one to anticipate things that may with 
the knowledge of things by the use of illustrations of| profit and propriety be said. Indeed, forecast in all sorts 
them, the mind of the learner must be so trained in ob-| of undertakings is the secret of the far larger proportion of 
serving things that when he looks upon their representa-|hyman successes. Brilliant campaigns are few that have 
tives, he will surely look beyond them and see the things} not been planned. And even the keenest sallies of ap- 


themselves. 


of thoughtful consideration. 


parently off-hand wit have been, as the saying is, “ cut 
In connection with this truth there is another worthy|and dried.” 
If a pupil studies with the| value of words,” says Sadi, “reflect and then speak ; for 


“Old men of experience who know the 


idea of preparing himself to represent his thoughts by |it is better to deliberate before I speak, than to regret 


models-or by outline drawings, by acts or by verbal de-| what I have said.” 


L’Estrange’s remark is of broader 


scriptions, then he will study the objects of his thoughts| application : “It is wisdom to consider the end of things 
with a more intense attention than would be possible if no| before we embark.” 


after representation was required. 


And since premeditation is a help to spontaneity, it 


5 The blackboard. is a most valuable apparains to use in| follows that forethought will do much to help one to say 
illustrating the truth that has been discovered by the/even a better thing than was intended. 


study of things, and of the phenomena of the human mind 
as well. 


At this point, however, there is needed a word of cau- 


tion ; it is this: If the premeditated speech is not found 


I like very much that yas of the rule which directs the}to be in the-spirit of the hour or the place for which it 
teacher to cultivate in the mind of his pupil the power of | was designed, it must be yielded courageously that fitter 


self-activity, and of discovering the truth for himself. 


words may be spoken. 


Inopportune speech is a symptom 


All mental activity is self-activity. The term self- of mental weakness and insanity. 


activity does not signify a kind of activity so much as the 
oceasions of acting. 
language, and the objects described by language. 


There is, too, another condition of things which may 


There are two kinds of occasions:|require the sacrifice of the premeditated conversation ; 
for even when one has much that is suitable to say, and 


The teacher employs ome when he delivers lectures to| can say it well, it is wise, when all other tongues are going, 
his pupils, or when he assigns a lesson to be learned from|to command yours to silence. After the tumult is over 


the books. 


He uses the other when he presents the/ you can speak, and to some purpose. 


One will lose no 


things to be known to the learner’s mind, and directs him| credit if occasionally silent, provided when he speaks it 


in thinking for the truth he would have him discover. 


is to the point. Itis arare accomplishment to know when 


Language used by one mind as an expression of its|to say nothing the so-termed “flashes of silence” often 
ideas, may occasion similar ideas to spring up in another|display both prowess and power. 


mind. In such a case one mind describes its ideas, the 


The second rule is, that the successful conversationalist 


other, it may be, understands the descriptions made.|must be familiar with what is uppermost in men’s minds. 
One is active in producing effects, the other is active in| As to such matters as current literature, recent art, modern 
receiving effects. The one is exercising his active power, | science, the movements in politics, religion, and social life, 


the other his passive power. 


This is what the teacher|and as to other like affairs, one must be able to respond to 


and pupil are doing when the one is explaining a prob-| popular inquiries and add somewhat to the general fund 


lem, and the other is understanding the explanation. 


By these acts the teacher will grow strong in inventing |tion of intelligent people. 


of knowledge, or he cannot command the continued atten- 


If, therefore, the views ad- 


ideas, and the pupil in comprehending what is discovered | vanced in conversation are unfamiliar, they must be such, 
for him; but at the same time he may not improve his|when announced, as will readily awaken popular interest, 
power of discovering the truth for himself. On the otherjor otherwise the talker will be voted a bore and would 


hand, when objects, instead of the signs of them, are pre-'better talk to himself. 


The third rule is, that the speaker should maintain a 
deferential bearing toward every person present. This 
disposition will lead one to talk with, not merely to, peo- 
ple. In this respect the French have carried the conversa- 
tional art to the highest perfection. Americans, on the 
other hand, make speeches and call it conversation ; each 
man, without regard to the rights of others, insists upon 
the first and the last word. But a moment’s reflection 
will suggest that the most profitable conversation comes 
not from being a dictator or monopolizer, but by drawing 
the whole company into an enlivened and cheerful inter- 
change and exchange of opinions. 

“‘Conversation,” says Alcott, “is an abandonment to 
ideas, a surrender to persons. Rising naturally from 
the occasion, the theme, the company, it sets no prescribed 
rules, obeys laws of its own. Its beauty consists in its 
suggestiveness, unexpectedness, saliency; it vaults the 
the passes, flashes the whole of things upon the imagina- 
tion at a glance, sets life and things anew for the moment. 
It does not overbear or silence the timid and bashful. It 
draws forth from all their deepest and happiest thoughts, 
whether speaking or listening.” 

What Mr. Emerson says of the law of beauty at a 
table among guests is equally true in conversation in any 
company: “ The law of the table is a respect to the com- 
mon soul of all the guests. Everything is unseasonable 
which is private to two or three or any portion of the 
company. Tact never violates for a moment this law; 
never intrudes the orders of the house, the vices of the 
absent, or a tariff of expenses, or professional privacies ; 
as we say, we never ‘talk shop’ before company. Lov- 
ers abstain from caresses, and haters from insults, whilst 
they sit in one parlor with common friends. Would 
we codify the laws that should reign in house- 
holds, and whose daily transgression annoys and mortifies 
us, and degrades our household life,—we must learn to 
adorn every day with sacrifices. Good manners are made 
up of petty sacrifices.” 

At this point Washington’s maxim applies: “Every 
action in company ought to be with some sign of respect 
to those present.” 

This deferential bearing will free our conversation from 
the bane of egotism and dogmatism. Self-assertion is the 
American propensity, but many will be the gains if it is 
mastered. There must be no despotism in conversation, 
but the purest democracy. “ Don’t say things. What 
you are stands over you the while, and thunders so that I 
cannot hear what you say to the contrary.” It is worthy 
of remark, too, that, by being a less self-assertive and 
more patient listener, one will make friends faster, per- 
haps, than in any other way. 

A deferential bearing will free our conversation also 
from the additional bane of contradiction and interference. 
Doubtless one cause of decline in conversation, especially 
among the more intelligent and refined people, is the 
modern habit of contradiction and interference. There 
are those who in conversation could take rank, doubtless, 
with Charles Lamb, Sidney Smith, or Talleyrand, but they 
have learned that the moment they begin to speak some 
one will call in question a trival point, or else there will 
begin the clatter of a dozen tongues on finance or fashion. 
Men who could successfully lead in conversation decide, 
therefore, to reserve their thoughts for public occasions, 
for books, or newspaper or magazine articles. 

(To be continued.] 


GRASSES. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


In the superior beauty of the higher flowering plants we 
are apt to overlook’ the grace and delicacy of many 
grasses. Some of these have a pronounced effect upon the 
landscape. For instance, in August we notice everywhere 
in the meadows what appears like a violet smoke, or the 
vapor of iodine, close to the ground. Nearer inspection 
shows this effect to be caused by a grass, Hragrostis pec-. 
tinacea. A similar purple color is imparted to fields by 
that weedy grass, the Panicum sanguinale (crab grass, or 
finger-grass). In deep woods along streams we find the 
green, feather-like Cinna arundinacea. This has a most 
peculiar glaucous, blue-green color. We have found the 
variety of it (the pendula) high up on the White Moun- 


tains. In wet places one also sees the extremely pretty 
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Leersias, of two species. They are very rough to the 
touch. 

One of our stateliest grasses is the sea-side Panicum 
virgatum. It forms large, isolated tufts, and in flower is 
indeed a thing of beauty. Other sea-side grasses, the 
Spartinas and the Deyeuxcias, are very handsome. 
Some are bathed by the tide; others serve to bind to- 
gether the shifting sands. One, the bur-grass, Cenctrus 
tribuloides, is a terrible thing to get into or on one’s stock- 
ings. Any ordinary bur is mild to it. 

How varied is the habit of grasses! Some have their 
inflorescence in common sponge-like spikes ; others radiate 
in a digitate manner; others are in loose and graceful 
panicles. The Andropogrus are soft and feathery. We 
have the dwarf Festnea tenella and the giants Tripsacum 
and Phragmites. 

The “ bromes ” and the Glyceriss are among the most 
beautiful grasses. They will form a bouquet of them- 
selves. Some species, like the sweet-vernal Anthoxan 
thum and the holy-grass Hierochloa, have the odor of 
vanilla. Are they indeed responsible for the bane of 
hay-fever ? ° 

Grasses are an undeniably difficult study. As we meet 
them in college classes we find them even harder to teach 
than the Composites ; this, perhaps, because the boys are 
not so much interested in them. But, apart from their 
less strong flowers, the structure is often recondite and 
minute. The analysis requires very delicate and patient 
manipulation. Their study, however, should not be 
slurred over. The grass family is one of the most impor- 
tant to man. Foods, forage, and fabrics, of all kinds, 
emanate from it. When we think of the grasses, we may 
almost venture the assertion that upon this family man is 
dependent. This being the case, every one should know 
something scientifically of a grass. 

As in all plant-dissection, it is useful to write down the 
various steps of analysis as we proceed. It is only in this 
way that a beginner can escape a sense of confusion and 
keep the run of his proceedings. 

Grasses have no true floral envelopes or perianth. In 
place thereof are the glumes, or outer coverings, and the 
palets, or inner coverings. A “ spikelet” is all we find 
contained in the glumes ; and such a spikelet may be one, 
‘wo, or many-flowered, and the spikelets themselves, as 
we have seen above, variously disposed. The stamens 
are from one to three, and the stigmas often beautifully 
plumose. 

But this is not the place for a technical acconnt of 
grasses. Our intention rather has been to point out some 
of their beauties. Having once noticed these, we are sure 
that our readers will desire a more intimate acquaintance 
with this noble family. 


TEACH SELF-RELIANCE. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


If it were possible to import into a schoolroom of to-day that in 
which our grandfathers and grandmothers were taught, it would be 
a meeting of extremes hardly to be suggested by fancy. 

In view of such a monument of bareness and discomfort, with a 
system of teaching perhaps not less drear and barren, and a school- 
master who more often figured as the “ brisk wielder of the birch 
and rule ’’ than of him who would “ gladly teche,’’ let us humbly 
congratulate ourselves that the educational lines have fallen to us 
in pleasanter places; that we can point to beautiful halls of Jearn- 
ing, with all the paraphernalia of education, and above all, to 
skilled and helpful teachers. Compared with all this the past is 
indeed nowhere.” 

But, says a wise writer, “‘ While the new systems have doubtless 
wrought great benefits, these benefits have been accompanied by 
some losses,—losses which perhaps may never be regained.’’ Cer- 
tainly, if the old system be judged by the crop of men it produced, 
it must have possessed some merits that, in the glitter of the pres- 
ent, are‘liable to be overlooked. 

Chief among its virtues, it taught its pupils to be self-reliant. 
The pupil of the past asked little help of his teachers, and received 
less. This does not appear to have been an unmixed evil; and 
what was lost to the teacher, was amply made up to the taught. 
For to these youths of old, seeking diligently after unknown quan 
tities of learning, thereby it was given them to know their own re- 
Sources. Putting forth these powers, they developed mental mus- 
cle, and became the strong men of the time. It is easy to see how 
we have reacted from that paucity of aid into over-helpfalness. 
Amiable and obliging teachers, even with the best normal train- 
ing, and with the best intentions in the world, are sometimes 
tempted beyond resistance to assist their pupils to a harmful ex- 
tent, forgetting that whatever prevents a pupil from being self- 
helpful is, in the end, a hindrance rather than a help. 

Apropos to this, one can readily recall schools that he has visited 


that appeared a sort of intellectual ‘I spy,’’ in which the teacher 
had kindly consented to be always ‘‘ it,’’ while the children, under 
& convenient covert of ease, showed no desire to get ‘ themselves ”’ 
to the goal of excellence. But why expect teachers in advance of 
the times? And is not the demand of the hour education made 
easy —for the child ? 

Indeed one must perforce think that, to the average adult mind, the 
educational problem presents itself thus: The teacher is a torrent 
of wisdom ; the children so many receptacles into which learning 
is to be poured ; all, then, that is required is for each child to have 
his intellectual dish right side up when it rains instruction, and 
the work will be accomplished. Even if this were the “‘ way to 
knowledge,” what would it profit one to gain a whole world of 
learning, and lose the power of using it ? 

But, “‘ justly weighed,’’ this is not education. Rather to educate 
should be so to lead forth the powers of mind and body that one 
may come in possession of himself; may so inherit that physical, 
mental, and moral estate which heaven has bequeathed kim that 
he may most largely enjoy it himself, and dispense it for the great- 
est benefit of those around him. 

One thing must be borne in mind, that children need, with no end 
of careful training, a little wise neglect ; and allow them sometimes 
to shift for themselves. For assuredly the child who must be car- 
ried up the hill of knowledge upon the back of his teacher will, in 
the end, be but an intellectual cripple. 

Let none be deceived. There can be no royal road to learning. 
Wisdom is still more precious than rubies, bought only with golden 
years of study and the pearl of great patience. Whatever has 
been said or written, the school system is not responsible for all the 
evils of the age, neither is it infallible. Being finite and fallible, it 
is much exposed to ‘‘reform.’’ So that now, to reform the school 
system might well be regarded as the chief end of man; and none 
80 poor or none so ignorant who would not gladly have a finger in 
Lits reformation. 

Though the system in a measure reflects the signs of the times, 
it in turn helps to mold public sentiment. With a view to future 
reforms, as well as for the best good of society, every teacher may 
sow valuable seed, if he can impress upon the mind of each pupil 
under his charge, ‘‘That he must take himself for better, for 
worse, as his portion; that though the wide universe is fall of good, 
no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through his toil 
bestowed on that plot of ground which is given him to till. The 
power which resides in him is new in nature, and none but he 
knows what that is which he can do, nor does he know until he 
has tried.’’ 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A, E., WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER VII.—A VICTORY. 

“ Angling is somewhat like Poetry,—men areto be born so.”— 
Isaak Walton. 

As Winthrop walked up to the boys grouped about Ben, he took 
it for granted that this unusually large gathering at so early an 
hour with this rebellious lad as the apparent hero of the occasion, 
meant no good to the master, but it mattered little to him, for he 
was self-poised, as one can only be who cares little how circum- 
stances eventuate if only they bring some issue. He meant to do 
his part as well as he could when the time came, but he had no plan 
whatever. Upon one thing only was he settled,—that Ben should 
make the first move in the test game they were about to play. 
Hence his pleasure to have Ben’s voice the first to be heard,—‘‘ Will 
you believe it, Mr. Winthrop, I’ve thrown every one of these fel- 
lows twice round at ‘arms’ length’ and ‘ side holt.’ ’’ 

‘Good enough! now try me;** and the teacher dropped his 
books, took Ben under the left arm, slipped his right foot by the 
rear around the lad’s right, with a movement so quick and strong 
that the boy was on his back in an instant. 

‘* That beats me,”’ said Ben, as he picked himself up. ‘‘ There is 
a heap of pluek in your right foot.” 

‘‘ Bat I took you on the sly. You were not ready, of course,’’ 
said the teacher, who felt at ease for the first time since school closed 
the day before. 

** Guess I never shall be ready,”’ said the youth, who was secretly 
determined, just for pride’s sake, to even up with the master; but, 
instead of relying upon his own strength and country tactics, he 
thought he would try the new idea, and so he quietly took the 
teacher under the left arm; but Alten moved his right foot back for 
a brace, threw his weight upon it, and slipped his left a little in 
front of the boy, so that when Ben, with his weight uncentered, 
lifted his right foot to put it behind Alten, he was tipped forward 
in a most humiliating manner. 

The boys were’ in high glee, the master was cautious enough to 
give no indication of his real joy, and Ben, who was mostly phys- 
ical, was as completely conquered as the Mexican wild horses that 
we have seen corraled, lassoed, and thrown by the trainer’s art. 
The victory could not have been so easily and completely won had 
not the vicious mental elements been eliminated by force of circum- 
stances. The master proposed another trial at ‘arms’ length,’ but 
the boy declined, saying, ‘‘I’ve had enough. Your science is too 
much for me. Why, I thought city folks didn’t know anything 
but books, and I was fool enough to think I could handle you like 
any countryman of your size.”’ 

‘Tt always pays to put brains with muscle, Science and training 
tell every time. If you will help me put up some bars and ropes 
in your barn, I will give you older boys lessons in gymnastics,’’ said 
Winthrop, who wondered why he had not thought of the thing be- 
fore, not realizing that one of the best evidences of a well trained 
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and strong mind is, that it does not act until it is needed and then 
always acts effectively. 

A mind that is always scheming on all points is rarely strong or 
highly serviceable. The man who is tapping his fingers, beating 
time with his feet, acting as though he was so full of music that he 
could not keep it back, has no music in him; or, if there be the 
germs of it, it is so far from being controllable that art in music is 
impossible. Without understanding the philosophy of his happy 
thought, it gave the teacher a serenity of confidence in himself to 
know that, without premeditation, he had hit upon the best idea 
that had come to him in connection with Ben. 

**T'll not be doll there,’’ said the lad, ‘‘and I'll do better in 
school if you will call this defeat my punishment for yesterday's 
impudence ; for I don’t want to fall into your hands now that I know 
your science.”’ 

** All right,” and Alten ran his arm around Ben’s waist as nat- 
urally and heartily as he used to do with Rowe at school; and Ben, 
awkward, but proud of this best of testimony, not only that he was 
forgiven but that he was appreciated, went into the schoolroom as 
unlike the boy who went out of it the night before as though he 
had been literally reborn into a new manhood, into a new life, 

It was the dawning, however, of the real struggle, the real trial of 
his life thus far. He fally purposed to do his best with his books, 
and the revelation of how poorly he could do with an honest endeavor 
was more discouraging than he had supposed possible. Indeed, he 
had never known what discouragement really meant. In all his 
previous stupidity, obstinacy, and revengeful spirit, he had been the 
farthest removed from discouragement. 

It matters little how dull a boy is, he has a certain satisfaction in 
his dullness so long as he thinks it is because he does not try, 
Many a boy is about as happy in his failures as others are in their 
successes, by congratulating himself that he would do as well as 
they if he made as much effort, but prefers to put forth his energy 
in another direction. 

The cry for the ‘‘ practical’’ is much the same in youth as in 
manhood, and has about as much sense init. The boy becomes 
rather proud of his lack of schoolroom success on the ground that 
he uses his energy more practically iv ball-playing and other games 
that signify more by way of preparation for success in life. The 
girl is not infrequently proud that she does not take high rank, think- 
ing herself more practical because she gives her thought to the so- 
cial arts and graces of the ballroom, to fancy work, the bow-tying 
knack,—arts more effective in the most important accomplishment 
of beau-tying. There are pa , and some loose-jointed reform- 
ers, who take about the ame Meese view of the practical element 


in youth. 
tis thoroughly disheartening when such a youth or maiden de- 


liberately tries to do his best, setting head and heart upon scholastic 
success, only to find that he does little, if any, better than before. 
Failure now is very serious business, as it usually sends one into the 
inextricable depths of desperation. There is no hour in life more 
vital than that in which one honestly tries to do his best in a diree- 
tion in which circumstances and natural talent are against him. 

It takes vastly greater skill to help to success one who has re- 
solved upon reform, and is making a genuine effort to obliterate the 
traces of bad habit and wrong tendencies of action, thought, and 
motive, than it does to lead one to attempt reform. It is at this 
point that the average fanatic fails. He ‘‘ whoops up’’ a great 
victory when he arouses a man’s feelings sufficiently to induce him 
to sign the pledge, throw his cigar into the fire, ‘‘ rise for prayers,”’ 
begin to keep a diary or a cash account. It takes little brain and 
less heart to do this part of the work of reform, for the real genius 
of reform work is in leading men to success after they have resolved 
upon reform. The vast majority of men who are rushing headlong 
to ruin, reckless and conscienceless, are men who have tried to re- 
form, and after a square attempt have concluded that it was not in 


them. 
There is a psychological phase of the temperance movement that 


needs more attention than the rumseller does. A man, to win fame 
in rescuing drunkards, or saving sinners according to false stand- 
ards, should be short lived in any community. A man who is 
willing to start any one in any reform and then leave him undevel- 
oped, shows a weak spot in both head and heart, and himself needs 
reform. 

It was a great day for Corner Rock when the schoolmaster, 
against whom the tide was setting strongly, captured Ben Bolton 
in such a way as to win the entire community. The fickleness of 
society is inexplicable, and its freaks of favoritism are beyond the 
reach of philosophy. 

Among the first people to see Alten and speak words of un- 
bounded praise were the hotel keeper, the atheist, and the bright- 
eyed widow. That evening he spent with Mrs. Bolton, who, in- 
stead of being buoyant as he had anticipated, was simply serenely 
thankful for all he had done. The following Saturday she invited 
him to drive with her to the nearest village, where she must go of 
an errand, and in a confiding way, which a burdened married 
woman sometimes likes to assume toward a youth of whose character 
and confidence she is assured, related with surprising frankness the 
main features of her experience with Ben’s father. It was deli- 
cately done, reflecting little upon her husband, expressing no regret 
for the sacrifice she had made, but pleading with Alten to find some 
way to make a man of Ben, without requiring a woman to sacrifice 
herself for life to make a permanent reform. pointing out the danger 
in the work already done if the boy was not helped forward. 
Nothing is more stimulating to all that is good in a young man 
than to have a truly noble, reliable woman, a woman with no effer- 
vescence of sentiment, but deep and unyielding principle, confide 
in him sacred experiences and mark out for him great duties and 
privileges. 

This drive was the crowning need of Alten Winthrop in the ex- 
riences that had followed each other with almost cyclonic rapidity 
or thirty-six hours. He had aged as much in that time as a young 


self, with all his energy, to completing the work begun with Ben 


Bolton. 


man of superabundant physical elasticity could do, and he set him- 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


PRONUNCIATION needs careful attention at all times, in 
all exercises. The school is judged by it, and the child 
will be estimated by its standard all through life, in 
certain circles. 

‘Tr I don’t find ten errors I will read you a story, 
remarked a teacher; and it would have done you good to 
see the eager faces, as they waited to learn whether im- 
perfect lessons were to rob them of a treat. What a va- 
riety of devices there are for making school life pleasant. 


THERE is one master of a twelve-room building, that 
we recently visited, who teaches in every room, and can 
at any time take any class, in any subject, and conduct 
the exercise. Once each week he visits every room while 
every subject is being taught, and makes a record of 
everything of importance that suggests itself. He teaches 
the graduating class from an hour and a half to three 
hours, averaging two hours daily ; spends twenty minutes 
in his office, and the remaining time in the classes. He is 
so far from being meddlesome that we never saw greater 
loyalty than we know to exist in this school. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. — (VIII.)* 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Sec. V.—Non-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 


3. Nitrogen. N. 

Supplies. —W ooden or cork float, large fruit jar or bottle, wooden 
or glass cover. 

Exp. 42.— Prepzration: Float a small piece of 
wood or cork on water, place on it a short bit of candle, 
light the wick, invert a large bottle or jar over it with the 
mouth just below the surface of the water, carefully lower 
it as the experiment proceeds. 

Observation.— What does the candle do? What does 
the water do? JInfer the reason foreachaction. Observe 
the proportion of the air left in the jar. (Call the gas 
nitrogen.) 

Exp. 43. — Properties: Slip a piece of board or 
glass under the mouth of the jar, raise it out of water 
and turn it over, keeping the mouth tightly covered. 
Allow any smoke from the candle to settle. 

Observe the color and transparency of the gas. Thrust 
a lighted match into the gas. Observe any effect on the 
gas or on the match. Infer two properties of nitrogen. 

Exp. 44.—Remove the cover of the jar for a minute, 
then thrust in a lighted match. 

Observe the effect on the match. IJnfer another prop- 
erty of it. 

Recitation Work (to be derived from the experi- 
mental work).—What are the physical and chemical 
properties of nitrogen? Which is the peculiar property ? 
Of what use is it in the air? Review the essential prop- 
erties of hydrogen and oxygen, with the resulting uses. 

4. Carbon. C. (1) Graphite. 
bit of the “‘lead”’ of a pencil, 

Exp. 45.—Properties: Examine lump and powdered 
graphite for its color, luster, and observe the feeling and 
luster when rubbed between the fingers. Infer properties 
of graphite. 

Exp. 46.—Sharpen the “lead” of a pencil. Observe 
what comes off. Infer the property of graphite. Rub 
some of the powder on white paper. Observe the effect. 
Infer a property. 

Exp. 47.—Heat a piece of the “ lead” of the pencil in 
water, and then in HCl. Observe whether or not it dis- 
solves. Heat a piece on charcoal with the blowpipe. 
Observe whether or not it fuses. 

Recitation Work (to be derived from experimental 
work).—What are the physical properties of graphite ? 
Which properties make graphite useful in lead-pencils ? 
in stove-polish ? in lubricating certain kinds of machin- 
ery’? in crucibles for heating steel ? fon 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 

37. In what form is graphite obtained ? Where ? 

38. What is the proof that it is carbon ? 

39. What are the principal steps in making lead-pencils ? 

Séribner’s, Vol. 15 (now Century). 

* Copyright, 1886, 


” lon the old methods of teaching arithmetic. 


40. What is gas carbon? (Examine a piece.) Why used in the 
manufacture of “‘carbon”’ for the electric light? What other 
use on account of the same property ? (Illustrate, if possible. ) 


A FEW HINTS ON TEACHING FRACTIONS. 


BY AUGUSTA TOVELL, ST. LOUIS. 


The use of objects, in any way, is a great improvement 
But in many 
cases figures are made the basis of an arithmetical opera- 
tion, and the objects are used as a means of explaining 
the figures. 

} of } means nothing to the child, and although lines 
or other objects may be used to illustrate the manner in 
which we obtain ,', for the answer, still he has no defin- 
ite idea in his mind of what he has done. His imagina- 
tion can make no picture of } of } = y4- 

If objects, either present or reproduced by the imagin- 
ation, after having been frequently handled, were made 
the basis of arithmetical operations, and the figures made 
secondary,—that is, a means of recording what has been 
done,—we should find arithmetic a much more profitable 
study than it is as we frequently find it taught. 

I noticed once, in a primary school, where the number- 
work was much too abstract, a little girl who did not seem 
to get on with her arithmetic work as well as she was ex- 
pected to do. One day some question of money was 


at this, and far better that any of the others in the class. 
I found that she was quite familiar with all the parts of the 
dollar, and could tell what change to give in almost every 
case I gave her. I asked her how she learned so much 
about it, and she told me that her father sometimes let 
her help him sell in the store. She was learning arith- 
metic in the store better than in school. 

We will place ten apples before a class that is begin- 
ning fractions. We shall suppose that, from the begin- 
ning of their instruction in number, they have been taught 
to find 4, }, ete. 

How many apples have we here? “Ten.” 

How many times can you take two apples out of these 
ten? “Five times.” 

Then what is a fifth of ten apples? “Two apples.” 
Now one of you may give me three fifths of ten 
apples. How many? “Six apples.” 

Now put each fifth by itself. I want half of your three 
fifths ; can you give it tome? Some one will discover 
that one of the groups of two must be divided to get this, 
and will give me three apples. 

What part of ten apples is one apple ? 
Three apples? “Three tenths.” 

Now we will write what we have done. Tell me what 
you did. I gave you half of three fifths, and it was how 
many apples? ‘Three apples.” 

And three apples is—? “ Three tenths of ten apples.” 
Write it all in figures. “} of of 10 apples = 3 
apples = ,', of 10 apples.” 

Cut an orange into four equal parts. What part of 
the orange is one piece? ‘ One fourth.” 

(Holding them together)—What part can I make of 


tenth.’’ 


two pieces? One half.” 
If I take one fourth away from one half, what shall I 
have left? “One fourth.” 


We will cut these fourths in half: how many pieces 
have we now? “Eight.” 

What part of the orange is one piece? ‘One eighth.” 

Give me half of the orange; now I must give you four 
pieces. You may take one fourth of the orange from my 
half. How many pieces did you leave me? “Two.” 

What shall I call them? “ Two eighths.” 

Now see how many eighths it will take to make three 
fourths of the orange? “Six eighths.” 

How many signthe will it take to ‘make 4, 3, and 4? 
Seven eighths.” 

Now take one fourth from seven. ot Five, are 
left. Five what? Eighths.” 

Now get three fourths and see how many times you 
can get two eighths out of it. “Three times.” 

Now, will some one take three eighths of the orange 
and then give me one half of it. Some child will soon 
see that one of the pieces must be cut in half. Now 
what have I? “You have one and a half eighths.” 

Now I will cut my eighth in half. Tf I were to cut all 


brought up as a sort of diversion; she was ready enough |° 


the eighths in half, how many pieces should I have? 
Sixteen.” 

Then what shall I name them? “Sixteenths.” 

How’ many sixteenths make half of three eighths? 
“ Three sixteenths.” 

Now, how many little boys must I call up here if I 
give two sixteenths to each of them? “ Eight.” 

Then how many times can I get two sixteenths out of 
sixteen sixteenths? Eight times.” 

The little boys may put down the pieces, and I will 
take six of them. How many sixteenths are there left? 
“Ten.” 

I bave some pieces of paper; each of them will hold 
just three sixteenths of the orange. How many pieces 
will it take to hold the ten sixteenths? “Four.” - 

Are all the pieces full? ‘No; one has only one six- 
teenth on it.” 

If a piece of paper holds three sixteenths, what part of 
a piece will it take to hold one? ‘ One third.” 

Then we will tear off one third for this odd sixteenth. 
Now, tell me how many of my pieces of paper I have 
used. ‘ Three and one third of them.” 

How many thirds would that make? Ten thirds.” 

If we were to take our ten sixteenths and put them to- 
gether in twos, how many should we have, and what 
should we call them? ‘ We should have five eighths.” 

How many times could I get three sixteenths out of 
five eighths? “Three and a third times.” 

Or what? “Ten thirds times.” 
Now we will write: =f; or, § + =3} 
= 42. 

It will be seen that in this way all the operations of 

fractions can be brought in. 


HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 
BY ARTHUR L. KEYES, WILTON, N. H. 


Comparatively few schools possess either extensive or 
expensive apparatus for the teaching of physics. This is 
especially true of grammar grades, into which the study 
of physics is being introduced in most of the country 
towns. Teaching physics without apparatus is like the 
play of “ Hamlet” with Hamlet Jeft out. But what is to 
be done when there is none? The answer can be given 
in two words,—Make it. To illustrate: 

Last winter found the writer in charge of a grammar 
school in a country town. He was expected to teach 
physics with the following apparatus: a cupboard, a 
spirit-lamp, a few bottles, some alcohol, a little sulphuric 
acid, and some glass tubing. Here was difficulty enough 
to inspire any one. Only a few of the expedients will be 
given, but they will suffice to show how the obstacles 
were overcome. 

A pair of scales was wanted to illustrate specific gravity. 
Through the center of a wooden bar about a foot long 
was driven a brass wire, allowing about a half-inch to pro- 
ject om each side. Atthe ends of the bar, and at equal 
distances from this center pin, a common picture eye was 
screwed in. By means of threads, the scale pans, made 
of sardine boxes, were suspended from these eyes. A 
block of wood for the base, and two upright standards on 
which the center pin could rest, completed the scales. 
They were rude, to be sure, but nevertheless they served 
to show the principles of specific gravity, and with suita- 
ble weights the-specific gravity of substances could have 
been roughly determined. 

When the subject of electricity was taken up, an elec- 
troscope was needed. A horse-radish bottle and its cork 
furnished the basis of this. A rather stout wire was run 
through the cork, the lower end formed into a loop, and 
the upper end surmounted by a bullet. In the loop was 
suspended a strip of gold foil, to be had at any sign- 
painter’s. “Dutch leaf” answers just as well, and is 
much cheaper. The whole thing cost about five cents, 
and was just as delicate and as good for the purpose of 
class demonstration as one .costing three dollars at the in- 
strument-maker’s. 

With a yard of insulated wire and a board nail, an 
electro-magnet was made that did good service. 

Under my direction, the boys of the class constructed 
an electrophorous that was a decided success. 

By the end of the term, we had several pieces of appa- 


ratus, all of them home-made. They cost some ingenuity, 
some labor, but very little money, 
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FACTS. sively used every year. There are about one hundred and thirty cot-| be noted that words of doubting and questioning, as truly as negative 

oad ton-seed oil mills in the country; one corporation alone controlling | adjectives, adverbs, and 4 esa are to be considered as negatives. 

WORDS. 05.00, 008 worth of property. It is used in place of lard and | Hence, we cannot say, ‘‘I have no doubt BUT he is guilty.” ‘*I do 

Guild—gild. tallow. Immense quantities are sold to Europe as a stearine | not question BUT it is true.’’ ‘‘It is not impossible BUT it may 


Falcon—fo'kn, not fal’kon. 
Cornet—kor‘net, not kor-net 

Canine —ka-nin’, not ka nin, 
Contour—kon-toor’, not kon toor. 
Jugular—ju’gu-lar, not jug yu-lar. 
Morphine—mor fin, not mor fen. 
Probity—prob it-i, not pro bit-i. 
Psalmody—sal'mo-di, not sam ‘o-di. 
Livelong—liv long, not liv long. 
Equable—e’kwa-bl, not ek wa-bl. 
Conquest—kongk’ west, not kon kwest. 
Didactic—did-ak’tik, not di-dak’tik. 
Designate—des‘ig-nat, not dez ig-nat. 
February—feb’roo-a-re, not feb yu-a-re. 
Orthoepist—or tho-e-pist, not or-tho e-pist. 
Oleomargarine—o-le-o-mar ga-rin, not ja’ren. 


A POSER. 


“Who was George Eliot?’ was asked at the teachers’ examin- 
ation in Michigan, a few days ago, and some of the answers were 
the following : 3 

|, “An American statesman and inventor.’’ 

». “ A missionary to the Indians who translated the Bible into 
the Indian language.” 

3. ** An early settler of Virginia.’’ 

4. “One of America’s greatest authors.’’ 

5. ‘A celebrated poet.’’ 

6. “ The first American novelist.’’ 


TABLE SHOWING THE YEARLY PAY IN THE HIGHER AND THE 
LOWER GRADES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES, 


Av. Salary of Assists. 
Prins. Grain. Schs. Gram eh be and 


Pop. 1880. Male. Female. Schs. Prim. Schs. 
Brooklyn, 566,000 $2700 .... $900 
Oakland, 34,000 900 
New York, 1,206,000 2625 $1555 850 $600 
San Francisco, 233,000 1890 1750 600 
Chicago, 503,000 1951 1723 775 595 
Portland, 17,000 1650 1650 775 
Boston, 362,000 2730 768 456 to 1080 
Cincinnati, 255,000 2100 751 400 to 700 
Sacramento City, 21,000 1700 1000 750 
Providence, 104,000 1900 700 
St. Paul, 41,000 1575 1200 700 644 
Savannah, 30,000 1400 900 =650 
Newark, 136,000 630 550 
Somerville, Mass., 24,000 1720 609 
Springfield, 33,000 1750 575 
Milwaukee, 115,000 1500 565 529 
Baltimore, 332,000 1500 900 558 464 
St. Louis, 350,000 1900 555 400 to 700 
Chelsea, 21,000 1700 15090 550 
Columbus, 51,000 1000 543 
New Haven, 62,000 2150 950 538 
Detroit, 116,000 1310 1070 20 520 
Albany, 90,000 1635 500 
Charleston, 49,000 2000 1000 
Lowell, 59,000 1700 
Philadelphia, 847,000 1595 1000 507 433 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM, 


The State of Michigan is favored in the ranks of women who are 
devoted to journalism. 

Miss C. M. Fleming has made the A/ma Record a decided suc- 
cess, and has sent outa new edition of Hearth and Hall, a period- 
ical that met with untimely death by business combinations, a little 
time ago. 

Mrs. W. H. Marion is doing andmirable work on the Utica Sen- 
tinel as managing editor. 

Mrs. M. L. Rayne, former editor of the Household is of the 
editorial staff of the Detroit Free- Press, and is one of the most bril- 
liant and talented newspaper women in the country. 

_ Mrs. Fred Slocum is associate editor of the Cairo Advertiser, one 
of the liveliest papers in the state. 

Miss Hattie Smead has recently retired from the Lansing State 
Republican after eleven years service. 

Mrs. A. J. Church has been editing the Owosso Press for 
eighteen years, 

Miss Manon Carr has been effective on the staff of the White Pig- 
eon Journal for some time. 

Miss Conway is one of the writers and managers of the Kalama- 
200 Northerner. 

Miss Kittie Drake is one of the editors of the Kent County 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Shah of Persia has had electric lights erected for the purpose 
of lighting the palace square at Teheran. 

_A good lesson might be taught from the following: A short 
time ago a merchant advertised for a clerk, and received four 
hundred replies. At the same time a builder advertised for a car- 
penter, and did not receive an answer. 

The wheat crop of the world for the present year is about 2,135,- 
000,000 bushels, being 50,000,000 bushels less than an average 
crop. Of this the United States produces 435,000,000 bushels, 
which is nearly 60,000,000 bushels more than the average. 

The schooner ‘ Storm King,’’ while in the Gulf of Mexico in 
March, passed through a quantity of mineral oil which came bub- 
bling from the bottom of the sea. It is not known whether the_oil 
came from the ocean-bed or from casks of some sunken ship. 

Wire is now made from molten steel, the ductile method is being 
abandoned. From the bottom of the vessel containing the liquid 
steel tubes extend whose bore is the size of the required wire, the 
steel being foreed through these tubes by means of gaseous pres- 
‘ure, and cooled in the passage by water surrounding the tubes. 

The Barrier Reef extends for 1,300 miles along the northeast 
Coast of Australia, at a distance of about ten miles from the shore. 
i eg: it was fully explored, a great many shipwrecks occurred 

ong it. In the course of its length there are several breaks, al- 

® coast the inner passage is usu taken by 8 or it 1s 
Protected from the storms. 

The island of Anticosti, Gulf of St. Lawrence, is an almost useless 
Possession. It has a dangerons coast without harbors. and the in- 
‘rior cannot be eultivated. It contains about twenty-five hundred 
*juare miles of land, and has about one hundred inhabitants, who 
an mostly engaged in the government light-houses. The only 

ings of any value are the peat-beds and the marl-pits, which, how- 

are not much worked. 


Cotton Seed Oil ig becoming more yaluable, and more exten- 


grease; while nearly all the soap factories in the country use it, 
for it is much cheaper than tallow or lard. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION, 


Part I.—Education in its General Idea: 


Possible only to self-active beings. 

Education by Divine Providence, by experience, 
or by teachers. 

Relates to body, intellect, and will; must be sys- 
tematic ; conducted in schools. 

Self-estrangement, work, and play. 

B. Its Form. }Habit 

Authority, obedience, punishment. 

Subjective limit in the pupil’s capacity. 

Objective limit in the pupil’s wealth and leisure. 

Absol o limit in the pupil’s completion of school 
work, 


Part II.—Education in its Special Elements : 


Dietetics. 
A. Physical. 


A. Its Nature. 


C. Its Limits. 


Intuitive—sense-perception. 

ginative—fancy and memory. 

Epochs. Logical. 

Of development of the pupil. 

Of development of the subject. 
Analytic. 

Of demonstration. { Synthetic. 
Dialectical. 


Logical order. 


B, Intellectual. Pupil’s capacity. 

Pupil’s act of learning— 
mechanical, 
dynamical. 
assimilative. 
living example. 

Method of instruction— 


Instruction. 


textbook. 
oral. 

Social usages. 
Moral Train- | The Virtues. 

iscipiine, 

Character. 

C. Will-train- | a. Feelings; b. Symbols; c. Dog- 
mas. 


ing. a, Self-consecration ; 6. ceremo- 
a. Family worship; 6. union with 

church ; c. religious insight. 


Parr ILl.—Education in its Particular Systems : 

4 Family—China. 

Passive. Caste—India. 

Monkish—Thibet. 
Military—Persia. 
Priestly—Egypt. 
Industrial—Pheenicia, 
ZEsthetic— Greece. 

Practical— Rome, 

Abstract individual—Ger. tribes. 


A. National. Active. 


Individual. 


B. Theocratic. Jews. 


Monkish, 
Chivalrie. Secular life. 
C. Humanita- For special call- Jesuitic. 
rian or 4 ings. Pietistie. 
Christian. | Citizen. To achieve an ideal { Humanist. 
of culture. Philanthro- 
For free citizenship. pist. 


— Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Education. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


To Editor Journal of Education : 

The officers of the National Educational Association beg leave to 
ask that you will notice, in your next issue, that Chicago, Ill., has 
been designated as the place of the next [1887] meeting of the As- 
sociation. Very favorable arrangements have already been made 
with all railroads entering that city. Ample dations, at 
very low rates, have been secured for all who may desire to attend. 
Letters from all parts of the Union give, even thus early, assurance 
of an unusually large gathering. A National Educational Exposition 
will be held in connection with the Association. The Centennial of 
the passage of the ordinance of 1787 will be duly observed. The 
usual details will be given in the Bulletin of the Association, sev- 
enty-five thousand copies of which are being prepared. 

No State Managers will be appointed this year, outside of the 
representatives of the Board of Directors residing in the various 
states. We urge all friends of education to lend their aid and in- 
fluence to promote the interests of the coming session. 

Very cordially yours, 
James H. CANFIELD, Sec. W. E. SHELDON, Prest. 


A POINT IN GRAMMAR. 


*‘No doubt but ye are the people.” — Bible. 


Is this sentence good English 2 There are not wanting those who 
defend it. Most clearly it is bad English, and should read, ** No 
doubt that ye are the people.’ This will appear at once, if we put 
the sentence in the affirmative form. There is no doubt is equivalent 
to it is certain. Now, taking this affirmative form, the sentence 
would read, ‘‘ It is certain but ye are the people,’ which is non- 
sense. It- should be, of course, ‘‘ It is certain (there is no doubt) 
thot ye are the people.’ 

The word but is negative in force, and may be used correctly after 
a single negative. Thus, ‘‘I do not know but he is guilty.” * It 
cannot be but he is guilty.’ ‘‘ I am not sure but he is guilty,’’ ete. 
In all these cases the sense is clear. Here but is equivalent to that 
not, and the latter can be substituted for it. Thus, * Ido not know 
that he is not guilty.”’ ‘‘It cannot be that he is not guilty.” ot 
am not sure that he is not guilty. But, after two negatives, like the 


case above discussed, this word but should never be used, It should 


prove true.” ‘* Who doubts (equals 'y doubts) BUT it is 
true?’’ ‘‘ There is scarcely a doubt BUT it is true,”’ ete. In all 
such cases buf must be expurged, and that put in its place. But, 
we may say, ‘‘I do not know BUT itistrue.’’ ‘I am not certain 
BUT it is true,’’ “*‘ Who knows (equals nobody knows) but it is 
true.’’ 

The above improper use of but after two negatives is a very com- 
mon error, and should be looked after by teachers. 

BROOKLYN. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


ment, shou ndorsed “ For rary pses,’’ and addressed 
Wh. Ea8STMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


ONE-WORD REBUS. 
FUK 
ENIGMA; 28 LETTERS, 


I am pomgues of 28 letters, and am a proverb. 
My 26, 10, 28, 4, is a colleetion. 

My 1, 18, 15, 27, is a tide swelling above another tide. 
My 20, 2, 21, 24, is a bird. 

My 33, 6, 17, 9, is a game. 

My 7, 14, 11, 25, is an exploit. 
My 5, 12, 8, 3, 19, 13, is precise. 
My 22, 16, is concerning. 


NILLOR, 


F. D. H. 


THE BOSTON PARADOX, 


[We consider the following riddle one of the best things of the 
kind ever in print, and reproduce it for the benefit of the JOURNAL 
readers, to most of whom it will, doubtless, be new.—EpiToR 
EcLIPses. 


Tam unique, yet dual. A common noun, but a very uncommon 
thing. Singular, yet plural. Masculine, yet neuter. A biped and 
a an I am both animal and mineral; artificial, yet natu- 
ral; full of art, yet guileless as a child. Always on fort, yet never 
a pedestrian. Powerless as an infant, no living man has power to 
move me. Always armed, I cannot defend myself. I died nearly 
a century before I was created, yet I shall outlive my creator. 
Meant for futurity, I shall not reach heaven, nor care I, Cold, 
hollow-hearted, unscrupulous, yet no one fears me, although m 
power to crush is nosecret. I am indifferent to, though surround 
by, railing and commendation. Those who flatter gain nothing from 
me, those who find fault cannot hurt my feelings. I was not born 
of woman, and shall not die like man. The lightning may shiver 
me, an earthquake engulf me, but no man living will be likely to 
witness my exodus. Dear as I am to thousands, were I to perish 
no bells would be tolled, no funeral rites paid. I passed through 
the fiery furnace unscathed as Shadrach and his brethren, and all 
the rigor of a northern winter cannot chill me. Iam a counterfeit, 
yet esteemed good and true. I have no faith, yet those who know 
me best speak of my merit,—indeed call me perfect. Though not 
the equal of the meanest man, yet I am connected with the Ton in 
three direct ways. I bear an honored name, have wronged no man, 
yet no one cares to speak to me. Of the thousands who are proud 
to know me, not one addresses me; and, if one did, I should not 
return the salutation, With all the reverence paid me, not a beg- 
gar lifts his cap. Bearing the purest name in the country, I have 
been dragged through the streets before the tribunal of the people. 
With no counsel to defethd me, no trial by jury, no condemnation, 
some of the best judges ordered my execution. Executed, no igno- 
miny clings to me, and my executors were my earliest and best 
friends. Emphatically American, America my birthplace, yet I 
did not draw my first breath on her shores. I am not used b 
those who paid a heavy price for me. * Probably I could not be 
bought from my possessors, yet my warmest admirers would not 
care to own me, or take the trouble to carry me home, if I were 
given to them, 1 have more legs than a horse, and more ears than 
aman. People say I am full of life and motion, but, alas, they do 
not know me. The world may go on, ‘man may come and man 
may go,”’ but I am stationary and unmoved. 1 go neither back- 
ward nor forward till the end cometh. 

Now, say, what am 1? 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF SEPT. 23. 


PHONETIC CHARADE.—Politics. 

FrestivE ANAGRAMS.—Petticoat, Sectarian, Potential, Practi- 
cable, Emigrate, Tea 

En1emMa.—A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. 

RippLE.—The image made by Michal, Saul’s daughter, and 
laid in David’s bed [see I, Samuel, xix: 11-17). 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF OCT. 14. 


PHONETIC CHARADE.—Lemonade. 

—Naught (0). 

HisToRICAL En1GMA.—Voalor is stability, not of legs and arms, 
but of courage and the soul. 


WEATHER SIGNALS. 


LOWER TEMPERA- 
TURE, a red cres- 
cent. 

CLEAR, OR FAIR 

WEATHER, a blue 


crescent. 


STATIONARY TEM- 
PERATURE, a red 


Storm SIGNAL, a 


red flag with black 
square. 


CoLpD - WAVE SIG- 
NAL, a white flag 
with black square. 


GENERAL RAIN OR 


Snow, a blue solid 
circle. five-pointed star. 
HIGHER TEMPERA- | LocaL RAIN, oR 


ATURE, a red solid Snow, a blue five- 
circle. pointed star. 


CoLp WAVE, a black 
6 SUMMARY. 

Orr -SHORE WIND A sun of red is weather warm, 
of over 25 miles an| A sun of blue is general storm. 


° A crescent red is weather cold 
hour, a white flag| 4 crescent blue is fair foretold. 
with a black square| A star of red no change implies, 


4 A blue star, local stormy skies. 
shown above a red flag with a A oquare of black on : of white. 
black square. A cold waves comes in all its might 
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Tue election of Henry Cabot Lodge from the Sixth 
Congressional District of Massachnsetts is a matter of 
more than local interest, creditable alike to the successful 
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candidate and his constituents. Mr. Lodge stands out be- 


fore the American people as the one young man of this 
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30| larly gifted, pose as critics of every man in public life, un- 


generation who deliberately devotes his life to statesman- 
ship, when he might have the choice of any phase of life. 


ble advantage in the further prosecution of the study and 
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practice of the art of statesmanship. 
Those of our readers who have read his Life of Dan- 


E. N. SuLiivan, for many years associated with the 
New ENGLAND JoURNAL OF EpvucaTION in various ca- subjects he has chosen, his method of handling them, give 
pecitics, hac become associated with the business manage- the clearest evidence of the bent of his mind and heart. 
ment of the Educational Publishing Company. As a 
warm personal friend, a pleasant associate, and an efficient Lyrics is used, the teacher has an excuse for calling the 
worker, we bespeak for him abundant success in his new | attention of the class to the man and his patriotic devotion. 


field of labor. 


THERE is great rejoicing in educational circles over the 


iel Webster and his Studies in History will not won- 
der that he is a devoted admirer of the statesman. The 


In those schools in which his volume of Ballads and 


THERE is, perhaps, no more interesting or instructive 


election of Richard Edwards, LL.D., as Supt. of Schools|school for an observant thinker than is found within the 


in Illinois, by a probable plurality of 30,000. This is 
not surprising to those who know the character of the 
man, his educational experience, and executive ability.’ 


But it speaks volumes for the state that, at the last elec-| have become subjected to its power. 
to learn how marks of design may be found in perfect 


harmony with the development theory, let him trace the 
genesis of a spool of cotton from the moment of its arrival 


In matters educational, when the best man for|in the stock house in the form of raw cotton, until it goes 


tion of superintendent, gave another distinguished edu- 
eator, Supt. Raub, who positively declined a re-nomina- 
tion by his party, Democrat as he was, a handsome 


walls of a great manufactory. The triumph of mind over 
matter is inscribed upon every piece of mechanism, and 
celebrated in the ceaseless roar of the iron monsters who 


If any one wishes 


- majority. 
the place wins, regardless of party affiliations, then the 


best men will receive the nomination of both parties. 


forth a symmetrical and beautiful thing, every fibre of 
which is measured with microscopic exactness, so that its 
strength may be equal in every inch, and its circumfer- 
ence may evenly pass through the eye of a sewing machine 


Tue testimonial of the Boston masters to Hon. E. C. 
Carrigan, to which we referred briefly last week, signifies 
more than the mere gift, valuable as it is, to a d serving 
laborer in the cause of education. It marks an era in the 
life of teachers when they are willing to make generous 


needle. 
the patient and long-continued application of the highest 


intelligence. 
has required study, and every step demands skill as well 
as toil, adaptation as well as application. 


Every part of a spool is the result of thought, 
Every part of the process of its construction 


Genius is the 


of service to them in a cause in which they have much the value of labor by augmenting its power. 


interest. We have never been of those who think the 


Ingenious 


mechanism transforms one laborer into twenty, and trans- 


schoolmaster unreasonable or unappreciative, but he 
vP / forms a single artisan into a master workman overseeing 


has been so charged. This eminent illustration of a 
noble gift as a return for services rendered is a record 
worth more to the cause of education in some directions 
than any effort recently made. 


the twenty. Thus is human wisdom imitating the Divine, 
by reaching forward through physical forces to predeter- 
mined results, though always dependent upon Divine help 
for the original energy. 


Thoughts like these were suggested by a recent visit to 


Exercises FoR LANGUAGE.—Language work is one of|the great manufacturing establishment of “The Merrick 
the best specialties of the day ; but there is a wide differ-| Thread Company,” at Holyoke, Mass., where fifteen 


ence between methods. The best work we have seen was|thousand dozen spools of cotton are made daily. 


Through 


in a city school recently visited for half a day. The/|the politeness of Mr. O. H. Merrick, a son of the founder, 


theory is to teach language, spoken and written, by teach- 


we were shown through the eighteen rooms of the magnifi- 


ing something else. A complete system of study for lan-|cent establishment which, for twenty years, has rivaled 
guage-work is mapped out, covering the entire course. It|the best manufactories of the world in this department. 
covers all the essentials in object-work with plants, leaves, |To the multiplying power of the best modern machinery 
flowers, fruits, seeds, and woods; animals that are suf-|is added the skilled labor of about seven hundred opera- 
ficiently familiar for out-of-school study, stuffed birds, and| tives. Mr. Merrick is a gentleman of scholarly tastes, a 
other specimens; minerals, ete. It is adapted to the|graduate of Brown University, and has traveled exten- 
geography lessons when available, and develops the power |sively in Europe. He has made himself thoroughly ac- 
of thinking upon a single thing seen or known, upép dis-|quainted with every part of the business, and cherishes 
criminating to note differences, comparing to mark resem-|an intelligent interest in the welfare and happiness of his 
blances, estimating consequences, etc. The theory is first}employees, who seem cheerful and healthy in their differ- 


to know by individual examination; then think out the! ent forms of labor. 


He illustrates the truth that the 


knowledge clearly, state it with oral facility, write it with| highest culture is not incompatible with the best practical 
ease and accuracy. Such teaching does credit to the city|skill. Indeed, the time has come when great enterprises 
whose authorities, supervision, and teaching work out/in all departments of commercial life can only be carried 


such a theory and put it in practice without noise or pre-|to success by thoroughly disciplined minds. 
is the sure road to the highest attainment in any profession. 


tentious claim. 


Education 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S WORK. 


One of the best signs of the times is the fact that so 
many of our educators are practical and progressive in 
their work for the schools, and that there is such unanimity 
between the supervisory force and the schoolroom work- 
ers. It has been our privilege to observe carefully the 
work of several superintendents, and their efficiency is a 
constant delight. The time was when the unknowing 
thought a superintendent merely looked on and after the 
work ; whereas to-day, he is a constant inspiration, and 
as a rule a source of comfort to his teachers, doing a work 
as distinctively his own as that of the teacher. Most of 
these men have Jearned what to do, as well as what not 
to do, in their work. They no longer seek to teach by 
proxy, using the teachers as mere agencies of their own, 
but rather to remove all obstacles and provide all aids for 
the greater pleasure and profit of the teachers. 


THE WORCESTER SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


We referred recently to the mission of the School- 
masters’ Club in the educational life of to-day; since 
which time we have learned of a new mission, which is 
in some respects more practical than that to which we 
previously referred. In the city of Worcester the Schoo)- 
masters’ Club not only has a good time socially, ennobling 
the profession by its professional tone, but provides for 
the entertainment and instruction of all interested in the 
schools. Afternoon lectures are provided, occasionally, 
to which all members of the school committee, all the 
public school-teachers, and all the pupils of the two upper 
classes of the grammar schools, are admitted free. On 
last Wednesday, Mr. Lyford, one of the grammar masters, 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Egypt: its People and 
Ruins.” Other lectures will follow, by other grammar 
masters, and Prof. C. F. Adams, of the Normal School, on 
“China and Japan,” “The Work of Water,” and “The 
Work of Ice.” Nearly one thousand school children, 
teachers, and committee will have an opportunity to see 
for themselves an accurate representation of the people, 
dress, houses, street scenes, amusements, aud occupations 
of other countries; with the scenic attractions, vegetable 
beauties, and the points of historic, classic, and military 
interest. Few cities can command such superior local 
lecture talent as Worcester. All this goes to show how 
active the teacher of to-day is in ennobling the profession 
and giving highest efficiency to school-life. 


STATESMANSHIP. 


The politician is the American ideal, whereas the 
safety of the nation is in having the statesman furnish the 
ideal. It is a serious thing for the country to have 
the name of the successful politician upon the schoolboy’s 
lips, and his imagination colored by the halo thrown 
about the man who wins at the polls by tricks that are 
not vain. What we need is a spirit that shall ennoble 
and glorify statesmanship. In this connection it is re- 
freshing to see among the lectures being given this sea- 
son one upon Daniel Webster and his times, and whole 
courses upon English statesmen, and historic periods in 
American life. The school readers of ye olden time had 
extended selections from the statesmen, whereas there is 
now a tendency to go to the other extreme and have 
everything timely or drawn from nature. We are begin- 
ning to feel the loss sustained nationally in having so 
little said on the platform, in pulpit, or press, upon the 
statesmen whose thought and eloquence did so much to 
make our country what it is. Any system of education, 
any school program that will allow young men to go out 
into life without the inspiration of a well-defined knowl- 
edge of the life and characteristics of Samuel and John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Alexander Hamilton, 
John Quincey Adams, and Daniel Webster, is making a 
mistake not easily remedied. We think it highly impor 
tant that much time be given to the study of English lit- 
erature ; but we do not forget that the study of American 
statesmanship is more vital to those interests that justify 
large public expenditure for school purposes. It would 
be a thoroughly healthful innovation for school committees 
to examine candidates with a view to ascertaining their 
knowledge and appreciation of statesmen, historic and 


otherwise. 
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The least that schoolroom literature can do on this sub- 
ject is to have in every school library (and a school with- 
out a library ought not to be), a set of biographies of the 
great characters in American statesmanship, written by 
men who are themselves appreciative of all the elements 
that make a man great in this department of public 
service; such as the “American Statesman Series.” 
In this connection, we bear cheerful testitimony to 
the great work being accomplished by the American 
Institute of Civies, which is attracting the attention of 
philanthropists and well-wishers of American society. If 
its purpose, to provide lectures upon these themes and se- 
cure the extended reading of works upon statesmanship and 
political economy, succeeds, it will place the nations of the 
future under a debt of gratitude not easily estimated. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES IN HONOR OF THE 
LATE JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


The large hall of the Latin Sehool, on Montgomery street, Bos- 
ton, was filled on Friday afternoon, Nov. 5, with a large audience 
drawn together through respect for the late Dr. John D. Philbrick, 
the oceasion being the holding of memorial services in honor of the 
late respected superintendent of publie schools. Mr. Edwin P. 
Seaver, the present superintendent, presided. On the platform 
were Messrs. Larkin Danton, LL. D., principal of the Boston 
Normal School; George A. Walton, agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education; John S. Prang, of the Prang Educational 
Co.; Mr. Stockwell, superintendent of the Rhode Island public 
schools; Hon. John W. Dickinson, secretary of the State Board of 
Edueation; W. T. Harris, of Concord; D. B. Hagar, of the Salem 
Normal School; E. C, Carrigan, of the State Board of Education ; 
and many other gentlemen interested in education, from Massachu- 


setts and New England. 
Prayer was offered by Granville B. Patnam, master of the 


Franklin School, Boston. 

Addresses were then made by several gentlemen. 
By Supt. SEAVER: 

Mr. Seaver said it was fitting that the teachers and friends of edu- 
cation should gather to pay a tribute to the great services of John 
Dudley Philbrick, LL. D., formerly superintendent of schools in Bos- 
ton. Among the deeds of Mr, Philbrick, of subordinate value, was 
the interest he took in the erection of the magnificent building where 
we meet. His great work was in the elevation of the educational 
and moral interests of the City of Boston. The great practical 
wisdom of Mr. Philbrick was shown in all his work. He had great 
professional enthusiasm, and was a reformer tempered by a con- 
servatism that led him, in his later years, to defend to the fullest 
extent of his ability, his matured convictions of duty. The best 
way we can honor his memory is by dedicating ourselves ever to the 
service of edacation. If we looked for Mr. Philbrick’s monument, 
you would find it, not in marble shafts nor in those palatial school- 
houses raised during his administration, but in the common school 
system of the city of Boston. His wisdom, his courage in defense 
of his opinions, and his professional enthusiasm were alike credit- 
able tohim. The only way to truly honor his memory as he himself 
would wish, would be to carry some of the inspiration of the hour 
into our daily life, and dedicate ourselves to the work we have in 
hand in all that was best and noblest in our profession. 


By GILMAN H. TucKER: 

He then introduced Mr. Gilman H. Tucker, of N. Y. City, who 
sketched in a deeply interesting manner the early life of Mr. Philbrick. 
He thought the presence and the building they were in alike 
fitting for such services. ‘The early experience of Mr. Philbrick in 
the hands of a master might have enriched a novel. Born May 27, 
1818, he was the youngest of three children belonging to a race of 
sturdy, hard workers, who tilled the soil of a new country. The 
exigencies of the case made them useful in other vocations. Peter, 
the father of John, was the grandson of James, who had settled at 
Deerfield, N. H., and was a deacon and preacher in the Baptist 
church. Hissmaternal side, the Dudleys, was distinguished, and 
John was of the seventh generation of the famous governor of that 
name. Elizabeth Dudley, the mother of John D. Philbrick, was a 
woman of strong mind and good judgment; and in his own charac- 
ter John D. Philbrick was a good specimen of hereditary ability. 
Deerfield was a country town, with but few opportunities for the 
improvement of the mind of youth. The life of a farmer’s boy 
doubtless did not seem to John to be an ideal one, but it gave him 
a healthy body to be useful in life. The district school, with its 
three months in summer and three in winter, was regularly attended 
by John until his work was required at home. The idea of obtain- 
ing a better education had possession of his mind, and opportunity 
offered for his going to the school at Pembroke when he was sixteen 
years of age. He got five or six terms there, and one at Strafford ; 
but then he had to go to work on the farm in consequence of the 
death of his elder brother, Peter, in 1835. Still he kept to his 
books. To acquire his knowledge he had to contend with many 
difficulties, and in the winter taught the district school to get money 
for his own education. In August, 1838, he successfully presented 
himself for admission to Dartmouth College. He entered a fresh- 
man class of 100, and there he remained except when he went home 
to teach; and the money he obtained for that, with what he bor- 
rowed, paid his college expenses. He stood high at college for his 
manly virtues. He was greatly pleased with his college life, and 
wrote that the college was the place to study.” 

He had industry, courage, and integrity, and availed himself of all 
the opportunities of the library and the literary societies. He was 
fond of out-door, athletic sports, and walked much for health and 
exercise. He was an ardent young politician, and cast his first vote 
'n 1840. His ambition and energy were the marked characteristics 
of his early manhood. Everything he did was well done, and he was 
noted for honor and pluck. \ His mind was filled with plans for the 
future. The profession of the law was what he had in mind, and he 
read law for many years, but never applied for admission to the bar. 
Everything had to give way to the need of money, and he became 
4 teacher as the readiest means of obtaining funds to pay for his ed- 
weation, His first five years as a teacher in Roxbury and Boston 
developed his masterly power as an educator. : 

. An important part of his own education came through his teach- 
ing. Beginning as an assistant in a private school in Roxbury 'n 
1842, he was in 1847 the master of the Quincy School, the forerun- 


a of the grand schools of to-day. He was indebted for much to 
r. Thomas Sherwin, of the English High School, with whom he 
was an under-master; and perhaps he owed most to Dr. George 
at Roxbury. At the age of twenty- 
ne he found himself at the head of the first uni gramm 
school in the city of Boston. 


By Dr. LARKIN Dunton: 

Mr. Seaver then introduced Larkin Danton, LL.D., Principal of 
the Boston Normal School, who spoke of Mr. Philbrick’s work in 
Boston. He outlined the plan of the Quiney School as developed 
by Mr. Philbrick. The following is an abstract of his address : 

_Dr. Philbrick’s first important work in Boston was in connection 
with the Quincy School. The success of bis undertaking has hast- 
ened the end of the old ‘‘ double-headed ’’ system, with its confusion, 
repression, and necessary harshness, and hastened the organization 
of the schools on the plan of one class to a room,—a plan which 
has been fraught with so much good to both teachers and pupils,— 
systematic instruction, and mild discipline. Another of his great 
city, as to the whole country, was the reform 
in the school program. ne making of a good program uires 
the highest pedagogical talent,—profound know] ce of 
theory and practice. The program made by Dr. Philbrick was the 
greatest advance on what preceded it that has been made in Amer- 
ica. Because he laid out the foundation before erecting the super- 
structure, it was assumed by some that he would never build; but, 
in the language of Dr. White, ‘‘ this apparent conservatism was the 
poise of deep insight.’’ 

_ Education in Boston was promoted by making the masters prin- 
cipals of districts. By this means the work of all the teachers was 
directed to the desired end, and was made more effective through 
the examples of the masters. He did much to prevent the reduction 
of school expenses to the point of injuring the schools; he aimed to 
make the schools for the poor good enough for the rich, and thus 
cheapen education, even for the rich. He improved the schoolhouses 
and furnishings; did much to introduce industrial training into the 
schools; erected, with the help of Dr. Upham, the department of 
vocal music; inaugurated a system of vocal and physical training ; 
and created the truant force. 

He was one of the founders of the Institute of Technology, and 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. He exerted a strong influence in 
favor of legislation, making possible the greater security in the 
tenure of office of teachers, a movement which he regarded as the 
most important reform in school matters that has been accomplished 
in America, But his supreme work was the raising of the ideal 
of the master’s office. e made the position of a Boston master 
one to be honored by the people and to be coveted by the best men. 
He made the school the master’s glory and the inspiration of his 
highest ambition. The master makes the school, therefore he must 
be the best. 

The philosophical spirit with which he studied education revealed 
to him principles that made his work consistent, and harmonized al] 
his educational writings. He did much to infuse this spirit into the 
teaching profession in Boston, and thus to raise it to a higher plane 
of thought and of efficiency. The application of the principle that 
distinct functions require distinct agencies, caused the development 
of evening elementary schools, evening high schools, evening draw- 
ing schools, schools for licensed minors, a deaf mute school, a sep- 
arate Latin school for girls, and a normal school. 

If judged by the test of success, he was a great man. Probably 
no school man lives to-day who is so widely and so favorably known 
as was Dr. Philbrick at the time of his death. The ruling principle 
of his life was to make the most of himself that he might do the 
most for humanity. This determined the choice of his profession. 
This accounts for that cheerful patience with which he continually 
worked; for his catholic charity toward those who delayed the ac- 
complishment of his cherished plans, and that sweet spirit of Chris- 
tian forgiveness that made him so lovable in the quiet retirement 
of his later years. 

Wherever public schools exist his influence is felt; wherever 
popular education is studied, he is known. His mind was clear 
and strong; his character was round, and full, and sweet; and his 
life contributed abundantly to the good of mankind. Long may 
his memory live in our heart of hearts, and long may his noble ex- 
ample inspire us to emulate his virtues, and to consecrate ourselves, 
head and heart, soul and body, to the great work to which he 
devoted his life. 

Mr. Seaver read a letter sent from Washington, D. C., from the 
Japanese ambassador, apologizing for the non-attendance of the min- 
ister plenipotentiary, who paid a high compliment to the work done 
for education by Mr. Philbrick all over the world. 


By Dr. Wm. T. Harris: 

Dr. William T. Harris, of Concord, followed, and spoke upon 
the relations of the life work of Dr. Philbrick to the canse of edu- 
cation in general. 

Mr. Harris opened his eulogium by saying: ‘‘ We honor and es- 
teem the development of human character above all other products 
of this world. e do not value possessions so much as being,— 
for character is being and not a mere possession which we may put 
on and off. In view of this principle we assemble to recount the 
evidences of character in our great men after they bave gone from 
us. What they have done for their fellowmen is the test of this 
substantial growth of character in themselves. It is thus with the 
noble educator whom we celebrate to-day. The missionary spirit, the 
spiritof St. Francis of Assisi, of St. Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, 
is the highest type of the unfolding of the soul. Secular education, 
next to religious education, is the most important agency in remov- 
ing the evils of our time. It is the opinion of many wise and 
thoughtful people that charity is often so managed that it aggra- 
vates evil by increasing its producing causes. But the social e¢on- 
omist is sure that school education is a powerful preventive while 
the administration of justice and the dispensing ot charity do not 
prevent, though they may cure, the evils of society. The school 
trains in moral habits and disciplines the intellect, and more than 
all it gives courtesy and urbanity that enables people to live in 
masses and not destroy each other by quarrels and feuds. The 
school has therefore attracted to its management heroes who have 
looked about for some vocation in which they could do good to 
society. We believe that this was the leading motive in Mr. 
Philbrick’s choice of the profession of teacher.”’ : 

The speaker next discussed the changes that took place in the 
Boston school system between 1840 and 1860, and showed that they 
meant the discovery of a proper system of organization for city 
schools, and that the cities of all the new states, and in many of the 
old ones, had adopted these improvements. The graded school, 
with its separate rooms for each teacher and the doing away with 
the old style of large rooms with small elass-rooms Y oag~ 3 out of 
them, was described, and its advantages canvassed. Mr. Philbrick 
was accredited with the invention of the organization and methods 
in vogue in the graded school as it is found in cities and villages in 
New England, and in the new cities and villages of the West. His 
labors in the World Expositions were recounted, and the high respect 
for him abroad was proved by details. His amiable personal char- 
acter was touched upon, and a tribute paid to his patience and for- 

iving spirit. The fact that a superintendent has to use nine tenths 
of iis time in preventing extremes which tend to develop themselves 
in school matters more than elsewhere, was given to show that his 


work is negative and arduous, and without recognition in the ma- 
jority of cases where it is most deserving. 


MEMORIAL AT THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 


By the death of the late John Dudley Philbrick, LL.D., for many 
years superintendent of public schools in Boston, and one of the found- 
ers of this Association, we have lost a member who was J mpmy | 
worthy to be recognized as a leader in education, and whose name is 
favorably known wherever the American system of free common 
schools |s justly appreciated. Mr. Philbrick’s whole life was conse- 
crated with earnest enthusiasm toa profession than which he conceived 
none could be nobler, none richer in Mae ay for the highest use- 
fulness. In his earlier years an ardent reformer, he yet tempered his 
ardor with discretion, and chose to be guided by the dictates of that 
practical wisdom which was a marked characteristic of his mind. In 
iis later years, grown more conservative in opinion, he yet had lost 
none of his enthusiasm in professional work, and abated neither his 
courage in defending bis settled convictions, nor his earnestness in 
advocating what he saw to be best for the schools. 

To the very closing hours of his life his reading, his thinking, and his 
conversation all turned on educational themes,—on the schools of Boston 
into which has gone so much of his best thought and work ; on the schools 
of the whole nation, to the growth and good management of which 
he has contributed not a little; on popular education in foreign coun- 
tries, which he had extensively observed, and continued to study pro- 
foundly, in the singularly rich collections of material he was constant! 
receivin from abroad. The thoroughly practical bent of Mr. Phi 
brick’s thought and activity in edneational affairs is well illustrated by 
& mere list of the topies which he offered for discussion in the meetings 
of this Association. In chronological order they are: 

1. The duties and tenure of office of Prey me of schools. 

2. That school committees of towns and cities should have the power 
to create the office of superintendent, appoint the superintendents, and 
fix their salaries. 

3. State taxation for the benefit of public schools. 

4. That marking by frequent examinations should be substituted for 
marking by daily recitations in our schools. 

5. A course of study for primary schools. 

6. Observations at the Vienna Exposition. 

7. How shall common school education be made more practical ? 

8. The best manner of taking a school census. 

P aoa work of the National Bureau of Education. [Twice intro- 
uced. 

10. Preparation for educational exhibits at the Centen Exposi- 

11. The examination of schools and of teachers. 

12. What should be done in our schools in respect to instruction in 
the metric system of weights and measures ? 

school supervision which prevails in the western states should be es- 
tablished in New En land, 

14. The tenure of office of teachers. [Two meetings.]} 

15. How shall we get good teachers ? 

16. Help for Rarnard’s Journal of Education. 

All these topics were discussed with a keen insight and a wealth of 
information on his part which did not fail to impress his associates with 
the pmpertanee of his views, and to add greatly to the interest of the 
meetings. 

_ We may not here and now attempt to review at large Mr. Philbrick’s 
life and public services; but the foregoing simple memorandum is 
offered for entry on our records as a mark of our personal esteem and 
of our recognition of his eminence in the teaching profession. 

For the Committee, 
EDWIN P. SEAVER, Chairman, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Rossini died, Nov. 14, 1868, 

— Mozart born, Nov. 14, 1719. 

— Herschel born, Nov. 14, 1738. 

— Suez Canal opened, Nov. 16, 1869. 

— Martin Luther born, Nov. 11, 1483. 

— Kirke White was the son of a butcher. 

— Keats, the sweetest of English poets, was born in a stable. 

— Rollin, famous for his Ancient History, began life at an iron 
forge. 

— Sir Humphrey Davy was an apothecary’s apprentice in his 
youth. 

— President Bartlett of Dartmouth became a tutor in that col- 
lege at twenty. ° 

— Matthew Prior, the English poet and diplomatist, began life 
as a charity scholar. 

*“— George Peabody, the great American philanthropist and mill- 
ionaire, was born in poverty. 

— Fisher Ames, the eminent statesman and orator, eked out a 
precarious living for years as a country pedagogue. 

— Were I a professor of history in an American college, I would 
make a textbook of Lowell’s poetry.—‘‘ Tom Brown’’ Hughes. 

— Mrs. Caroline Lawrence, of Winsted, has left $1,000 to 
Dartmouth College, to found a scholarship in memory of her son. 

— Every young man has a fortune in the fact of his youth. 
Well-directed, educated will power is what a young man needs,— 
President Yates, of Rutgers. 

— Oliver Cromwell, one of the most extraordinary men in En- 
glish history, famous as a citizen, great as a general, and greatest as 
a ruler, was the son of a malt-brewer. 

— Opie, the distinguished English painter, earned his bread at 
the carpenter's trade until his majority, but before his death became 
professor of painting in the Royal Academy. 

— Dante’s Divine Comedy has been interdicted in Turkey, be- 
cause, in the opinion of the sapient authorities, it is a work “* which 
tends to cast ridicule and contempt upon the different existing re- 
ligions.’’—London Truth. 

— The Popular Science Monthly is always up with the times, but 
it was ahead of the times when it published an admirable, twelve- 
page, fully illustrated article on earthquakes in its July number. It 
is worth looking up at this time. 

— The election of Prof. J. C. Greenough, late principal of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, to the position of principal of 
the Westfield Normal School, is one of those happy events by which 
the man, the school, the cause, and the state are the gainers. 

— A silver dollar weighs very nearly an ounce, hence any letter 
not heavier than a dollar can go for a single two-cent stamp. A 
five-cent pi-ce added will give the ounce. If you have not the silver 
dollar, five nickels and a small copper cent will give an ounce. 

— The term bank is derived from banco, the Italian word for 
‘bench,’ as the Lombard Jews kept benches in the market-place 
where they exchanged money and bills. When a banker failed his 
bench was broken by the populace; from this we have the term 
bankrupt. 

— A thousand English schoolgirls have been canvassed on the 
question, ‘‘ Who is your favorite author? ’’ Dickens led with 330, 
Scott was a close second, Kingsley third, Yonge fourth, and Shakes- 
Po fifth; while Miss Braddon, Mrs. Stowe, Charlotte Bronté, 

r 


Tennyson, and Miss Edgeworth brought up the far rear.— 
Woman’s Journal. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Mary: Tue Queen or THE House or 
DAViIp AND Moruer or Jesus. The Story 
of her Life. By Rev. A. Stewart Walsh, with 
an introduction by Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
D.D. Illastrated. New York: Henry S. 
Allen. Price, $2.50. 

The title of this beautiful book at once awakens 
in the mind and heart of every one a deep and 
tender interest in it. The story of the life of 
Mary, the mother of our Savioar, is told by Dr. 
Walsh in a style commensurate with the queenly 
character of his subject. The artist and painter, 
in all the centuries since the birth of Christ, have 
been inspired by this model of all that is womanly 
ia woman. Moral excellence, purity, simplicity, 
love, and all the graces that ean adorn human char- 
acter, are found in Mary, the Madonna of every 
great master of art. The author of this book has 
made her the centra! figure in a charmingly devel- 
oped story, which abounds in well-drawn charac- 
ters that cluster lovingly around her. The facts 
of her life are clothed with all the fascinations of 
aromance. It shows the true ideal of a woman. 

No woman can read this inspiring book and not 
feel that it contains a sublime tribute to her sex. 
The scene of the story is laid, chiefly, in Palestine, 
and it reproduces the sacred narrative of this heroic 
and serene woman, and presents to the mind of 
the reader the geographical and historical facts 
that lend naturalness to the story. The imagina- 
tion supplies and mirrors to the mind and heart 
the best known model of all the attributes of 
womanly excellence. As wife, mother, and friend, 
we see her as depicted by the scholarly author, 
in the light of surrounding circumstances, and are 
led to crown her as the queen of women in all his- 
tory. It is a book of permanent value, fall of in- 
struction and refined entertainment, and deserves 
a place in every home in our land. In mechanical 
execution it holds high rank. Its type, paper, 


printing, and binding are all first-class. 


First Steps in Screntiric KNOWLEDGE. 
Complete in Seven Parts: Animals, Plants, 
Stones and Rocks, Physics, Chemistry, Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology. By Paul Bert, ex- 
Minister of Public Instruction in France. Re- 
vised and corrected by Wm. H. Greene, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Philadelphia Central 
High School. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Introduction price, in one volume, 
60 cents; in parts, 24 cents for each book. 

This work will be cordially welcomed by Amer- 
ican teachers and students who are seeking for 
aids in elementary instruction in the natoral 
sciences. The subjects are well chosen, and the 
simplicity of the experiments and aptness of the 
illustrations combine to make the book one of 
great helpfalness in teaching the sciences in the 
lower grades of the public schools. The lessons 
are admirably adapted to excite interest in the 
pupils’ minds. We have often had occasion to 
commend French textbooks on account of the re- 
markable conciseness of the text, and also for the 
valuable summaries they have at the close of each 
chapter or topic. The changes in the original text, 
made by the American editor, are very judicious, 
and adapt it to,the requirements of our schools 
and for home instruction. Five handred thousand 
copies of, the original work have been sold in 
France within three years, which is a strong guar- 
antee of the superiority of the work. We com- 
mend it for examination to American educators. 


Biste By Rev. Mortimer 
Blake, D.D. 240 pages. Boston and Chicago : 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Blake brings to children vivid lessons of 
Christian life through the experiences of the young 
people mentioned in the Bible. His direct style 
speaks to the heart, and his happy illustrations 
and poetical allusions attract and keep secure the 
attention. 


Doxa. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The holiday gift books promise to be tasteful 
and appropriate, gaining by the progress in illus- 
tration. Among the early publications, Tenuy- 
son’s beautiful poem of ‘* Dora’’ furnishes inspira- 
tion for artistic work to W. L. Taylor. The 
_ seenes in the old farm-house and wheat 

e'ds have suft, expressive interpretation, made 
rich in finish by engraving upon thick tinted pages. 
Tue Neckiace or 

AND OTHER STortes. By Mary de Morgan. 

London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The charming fairy-stories, whose sole purpose 
was to hold young listeners breathless in the un- 
rolling of marvelous plots, have become now 
almost relics of old-fashioned literature since the 
introduction of the science of folk-lore and the de- 
sire to teach a lesson and to give an allegorical 
character to the fairy-tale. et, a good story, 
fresh, unconscious, and unpretentious, which deals 
in wizards, princesses, giants, and all creatures of 
the world of marvels, bas its mission too useful to 
childhood to be placed among neglected literature. 
In the eecentrié doings of the Princess Fiorimonde, 
the characteristics of the original fairy-tale are 
fully developed. 


ORIENT; WITH PRELUDES ON CURRENT 
Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The last volume in the ‘‘ Boston Monday Leet- 
ure’’ series treats of Palestine, India, Japan, 
Australia, Keshuab Chander Sen, and Hinda The- 
ism, Woman’s Work for Woman in Asia, Nat- 
ional Aid to Edneation, and ether topics upon 
enrrent reform which formed the subject of Mr. 


Cook’s well-known Preludes. The originality of 


expression, the- humor, vividness, and emphasis, 
which are well-known characteristics of the Mon- 
day Lectures, find appropriate subjects in the 
unique features of the Orient. Mr. Cook has been 
a wide traveler and a close observer. If his work 
sometimes seems superficial, it covers a wide 
ground, and takes the popular form which seems 
to preclude depth. 


Karure’s Experrence. By Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller. Boston : Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. 

Real child-life is refleeted in this book for chil- 
dren, a life full of religious feeling, which would 
help the lessons of the Sunday-school by interesting 
the little pupil in her reading-hours. Kathie is a 
ebarming child, who requires, through a long con- 
valescence, much amusement in the form of story- 
telling and other entertainments. Sometimes she 
tells the stories herself, and then the experiences 
become even more enjoyable. 


Dear Gates, ONE oF THE Gates CHIL- 
DREN. By Josephine R. Baker. Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Soctety. 

Although the nick naming ehi'dren with such 
titles as *‘Dear,’’ ‘‘Squaretop,’’ ‘* Roundtop,”’ 
** Pet,”’ and “ Tiptop,”’ is hardly to be commended 
even in a Sunday-school book, the buok is marked 
by deep religious feeling ; but the style is hardly 
simple enough in some parts for children. 
Torics AND REFERENCES IN AMERICAN 

History. By Mr. Williams. 

The topical method of teaching history is here 
excellently illustrated. From the period of Amer- 
ica before Columbus to the Cleveland administra- 
tion and our country to-day, the chief topics of 
interest are presented in chronological order, and 
search questions at the end of each division are 
offered as a help to the teacher and a “ quiz” for 
the pupils. 

Lrrerary Currositres. By Henry M. 
Brooks. Imo. Published in the ‘* Olden Time 
Series.’’ Boston: Ticknor & Co. 50 cents. 
The primary sources of history, to which Mr. 

Brooks turns in his search for rare and strange 
things, give interesting pictures of the early con- 
dition of society in this country. Old newspapers, 
almanacs, and rare old volumes supply material 
for a valuable collection of curiosities. The hu- 
morous nature of the first writings of this country 
is now most evident, not only Sir Timothy Dexter, 
but more sane men, giving an odd turn to serious 
subjects; bat good faith and honesty are equally 
prominent characteristics of a time when each man 
was personally interested in his neighbor. 

Hester AND New ENGLAND Sro- 
nies. By Margaret Sidney. Pp. 287. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Of all the writers of New England stories, we 
know of no one more skilled in imparting the gen- 
nine New England ring to hér characters than 
Margaret Sidney, whose sketches of life are un- 
surpassed for naturalness. The incidents forming 
the groundwork of these stories are such as might 
happen in any country neighborhood. The stories 
are short, but have the merit of completeness. 
** Hester,’’ which gives the book its title, is alittle 
country idyl. The other stories, ten in number, 
furnish a variety of character studies, and are all 
intensely interesting. ‘ 
Wuar Karty Dip Next. By Susan Cool- 

idge. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 12mo, 

pp. 323. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

Andther of Miss Coolidge’s bright stories, a 
sequel to What Katy Did and What Katy Did at 
School. It will be seized upon with joy by hosts 
of little readers, who will take delight in following 
Katy and Clover in their farther adventures. 


Smart Sayrnes or Bricut CHILDREN. 
Collected by Howard Paul. New York: G. W. 
Dillingham, publisher, successor to G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co. 

A very charming little book, that will be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all lovers of children. 


A Boston Girt’s Ambitions. By Vir- 
ginia F. Townsend. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
Another book by this popular author shows her 

facility in meeting the demand from young read- 

ers. In venturing upon a scene much discussed 
by Mr. Howells and Mr. James, she fortunately 
does not ventare to describe the ‘‘ typical ’’ Boston- 
ians, but, choosing to depict the sweet women and 
brave men who might exist in any city of the 
country, she places them in Boston, and uses to 
advantage the scenic effect of ‘* Boston of to-day, 

—vast, noisy, thrifty.”’ The story is full of in- 

terest in its depiction of brotherly kindness and 

charitable endeavor. 


Lire AND Pusiic Services or THomas 
A. Henpricks. With Selected Speeches and 
Writings. By John W. Holeombe and Herbert 
M. Skinner. Indianapolis : Carlon & Hollenbeck. 
It is a pleasure to find men prominent in educa. 

tional service, especially schoo] supervisors like 

Messrs. Huleombe and Skinner, making for them- 

selves literary reputations. Vice-President Hen- 

dricks was as well known to the authors of this 
book as to any young men in the country. Mr. 

Huleombe especially had the rarest facilities for 

knowing the character of Mr. Hendricks, and has 

had access to private papers, publie documents, 
personal letters, and all else that could contribute 
to the success of the biography. The authors have 
handled the subject in such a manner as to com- 
mand the respect of all classes of readers, though 
it is natural that party friends would be more en. 


thausiastic over the interesting way in which they 

set forth his private, professional, and public life. 

The book is more than a biography,—it will be a 

valuable contribution to the history of the period, 

persons, and events covered by Mr. Hendrick’s ac- 
tive life. As an authority the work is reliable, 
and the style is admirable. 

Tue Ace or Etecrriciry. From Amber- 
Soul to Telephone. By Park Benjamin, Ph.D. 
Cloth, artistically bound, !2mo, pp. 380. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 
It is all here. The author has compassed the 

whole range, and gives us the myths, the crnade 

experiments, the unfolding of theories, the modern 
inventions. He makes everything clear as day, 
and as enjoyable as fiction. It is scientific with- 
out the burden of technical terms, and popular 
without being childish. It is full of illustrations 
without having an unimportant one. It has the 
rare combinations that make it equally enjoyable 
and profitable for the adult and the youth. Why 

cannot the schools have a few volumes of such a 

book for supplementary reading? It would be 

more enjoyable, and quite as valuable, as to have 
it all fable and classic literature. 


Suots at Sunpry TarGets. By T. 
DeWitt Talmage, D.D. New York: E. B. 
Treat. Price, $2.00. 

The characteristics of the famous Brooklyn 
preacher are brought out with force and decision 
in these short arrows from a quiver filled with 
wisdom of the world and its doings. Exhortation, 
denunciation, warning, instruction, are given to 
the world with vehemence and fiery earnestness to 
appease, destroy, and cover with ignominy the ills 
of human life. 

READINGS FROM STANDARD Av- 
THors. The Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics. By Francis T. Palgrave. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 

One of Boston’s most eminent men has recently 
presented a Philadelphia bride with the poems of 
this collection, bound luxuriously in blue and gold. 
His testimony of the merit of the volume is sup- 
ported widely by all who haye had pleasure in the 
best original lyrical pieces and songs in the lan- 
guage, and it is a great pleasure to see the valuable 
collection open to all by means of a cheap edition. 
It is illustrative of the purest poetry in the lan- 
guage, and, as a standard, is worth the popular 
approval bestowed upon it. 


THe WHEREWITHAL; OR, New Discover- 
IES IN CAUSE AND Errect. By G. W. 
Townsend. Philadelphia : The Wherewithal 
Publishing Co. 

This chart presents a new system of study and 
investigations based upon natare. The laws of 
the mind are presented and treated as a harmoni- 
ous whole. ‘This system leads the student to ob- 
serve, to reason, and to analyze knowledge in a 
way that makes it a pleasing task. It simplifies 
the induetive and deductive methods of investiga- 
tion. The author has applied for national indorse- 
ment and recognition, through legislation by 
Congress. The author claims that this system of 
education has been brought to a state of perfec- 
tion. The system is known as the ‘* Wherewithal 
System,’’ a formulated system braced or built upon 
nature itself, a system that he thinks can be easily 
acquired by the teacher, and by them as easily 
adapted to the wants of primary, secondary, and 
normal schools. ‘To be understood, this system 
needs careful study. 


Tue Curistmas Country, OTHER 
TALES. A Collection of Stories. Written and 
translated by Mary J. Safford. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

In blue covers made more brilliant with gold, 
silver, and black figures, a collection of transla- 
tions from Heinrich Seidel, Martin Kok, W. Hauff, 
and other German writers, with several tales by the 
translator, makes enjoyable holiday reading for little 
people. There is a charm about all German fairy 
stories; their simplicity, poetical interpretation of 
nature, and especially their quaint communion 
with the fairy creatures of the forest and water, 
are qualities greatly appreciated by children, who 
like to wander in the enchanted realms disclosed. 


A Grru’s Room. By Some Friends of the 

Girls. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

These plain simple talks with girls, upon the art 
of making their rooms pleasant with small means, 
are filled with bright wisdom and might be helpful 
in country homes where there are ambitious girls wlio 
wish to make the house attractive. The part de- 
voted to entertaining occupations. like photography, 
collecting herbariums, and making aquariums, is 
much more suggestive and valuable. ‘‘Some 
Friends of the Girls’’ have shown themselves traly 
friendly in describing many entertaining diversions 
for leisure hours. ‘ 


Tue Story or Music AND Mosicrans. 
For Young Readers, By Lucy C. Lillie. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The white and gilt little volume, illustrated 
with many portraits of musicians, seems to promise 
much enjoyment to young people who desire to 
know the beginnings of music ; but, unfortunately, 
Mrs. Lillie, in an entirely praiseworthy attempt to 
be pleasant and agreeable in her presentation of 
the subject, has treated the important theme with 
Jack of precision and care. The young reader will 
be entertained with the many humorous anecdotes 
of musicians, but he will have no clear informa- 
tion upon musical standards, rhythm and time, or 
even of that first chapter in musical history, of 
the difference between a harpsiehord and a piano. 


The little work possesses neither system nor artistic 


completeness, and illustrates the uselessness in the 
attempt to make a technical subject interesting by 
the sugar-coated device of an anecdotal style. 


GreorGe Wasnincton — Utysses 
Grant. By William ©. Stoddard. 3 New 
York: White, Stokes. & Allen. 

The biographies of these two great leaders of 
the country are important additions to the ‘*‘ Lives 
of the Presidents Series,’’ and gives in a clear, 
straightforward manner the facts of two notewor- 
thy lives. There is no pretense of novelty nor 
brilliancy in the works, but the stories are told in 
the matter-of-fact way of one American'talking to 
another of equal energy. It is evident that Mr. 
Stoddard has hearty sympathy with his heroes, and 
appreciates their best qualities. 


Pror. H. C. Kenpatu, principal of the 
Normal Writing Institute, Boston, Mass., is tho 
author and publisher of the most valuable Com- 
pendium of Practical Penmanship we have yet seen. 
The writer is a practical and ornamental penman 
of many years’ experience. Every part of the 
profession is familiar to him, but he has taken 
pains to introduce nothing but that which belongs 
to the practical work and wants of the practical 
student. The compendium consists of three books, 
with beautifully engraved covers and made of the 
finest paper. Nearly one hundred copies, each 
copy being sufficient for a single lesson, are given, 
together with a guide, giving full and explicit 
directions. Pens, penholders, bottles, ete., all 
specially manufactured and adapted to the writing 
in question, are also furnished. This work was 
specially prepared to meet the wants of young 
men and women who are so situated that they can- 
not place themselves under the personal instruction 
of a professional teacher. But it will be found of 
great advantage to every live teacher in explaining 
to, and instructing, her pupils in this most impor- 
tant branch of school work, as it does not materi- 
ally conflict with any system of penmanship now 
in use. The — of this Compendium, with ma- 
terials, is $1.00. 


Harrverk & Broruers will shortly issue 
a work on School Elocution, by Mr. John Swett, 
the well-known writer of educational books. They 
are preparing a popular edition of Dr. W. M. 
Thomson’s great work, The Land and The Book, 
which was completed last year with the publication 
of the third volume, ‘‘ Lebanon, Damaseus, and 
Beyond jJordan.’’ Also Prof. Simon Newcomb’s 
latest book, entitled A Plain Man’s Talk on the 
Labor Question, and the novel entitled A Demigod. 
The book is anonymous, and it is not unlikely that 
the question of its authorship will pique the curi- 
osity of the public. 


A NEw edition of “Ten Great Novels,” 
a 24-page pamphlet sold at 10 cents, has just been 
issued by Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. It 
embodies the replies to a cireular letter sent to more 
than seventy literary people, asking for an opinion 
as to the ten noblest novels available to English 
readers. The same firm have ready a brief guide 
to the study of George Eliot’s prose and poetry, 
designed especially for reading clubs and classes 
in literature. Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Recollections of Eminent Men; by Percy Whipple; 
price $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

The Philosophy of Wealth; by John B. Clark, 
A.M.; price $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Just One Day; by John Habberton; price 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Harper’s Handy Series: A Voyage to the Cape; by 
W. Clark Russell; price 25cents.—Harper’s Frank- 
lin Square Library: This Man’s Wife; by George 
Manville Fenn; price 20 cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Natural Science Note Book—Mineralogy; by W. 8S. 
Sweeny. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

Ogilvie’s Popular Reading, No. 35; containing seven 
stories, all complete; price 30 cents; by J. S. Ogilvie 
& Co., publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 

The Great Debate: a Report of the Di-cussion at 
the Meeting of the American Board of Commission- 
ens we. Foreign Missions. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 

in 

Pilgrim Series Golden Text Book for 1887. Boston: 
Cong. 8. 8. and Pub. Soc. 

Applied Christianity; by Gladden; 
ag $1.25.——Beckonings for Every Day; arranged 

y sate Larcom; price $1.25.-— The Madonna of the 
Tubs; by Elizabeth Stuart Phe!ps; illustrated ; price, 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Essential Studies in English and American Litera- 
ture; by James Baldwin, Ph D.; price, $1.25. Phila- 
delphia: John E Potter & Co. 

A Bachelor’s Blunder; by W. E. Norris; price 50 
cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Modern Jew; by Anna Laurens Dawes; price, 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. Boston: D. Poth. 


rop & Co. 

The Buchholz Family; by Julius Stinde; price. 
$1.25.—Messianic Prophecy; by Charles Augustus 
Bri gS. D.D.; price $2.50.——Our Arctic Province; 
by Henry W. Elliott; price $4.50. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

In Scorn of Consequence; or, My Brother’s K eep- 
er; by Theodora Corrie; price, 25 cents.——Paston 
Carew, Millionaire and Miser; by Mrs. E. Lynn Lin- 
ton; price 20 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Punctuation and the Use of Capital Letters; by 
John 8. Hart, LL.D.; price 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
Eldridge & Bros. 

Early Australian Voyages; by John Pinkerton; 
price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Ginevra; or, The Old Oak Chest; by Susan E. Wal- 
lace; illustrated by Gen. Lew * allace.——Worthing- 
rh Annual; illustrated. New York: Worthington 
& Co. 

Ivanhoe; by Sir Walter Scott; price 90 cents —— 
Gulliver’s Travels; by Jonathan Swift; price, 25 cts. 
— Elements of Determinants ; by Paul H. Hanus; 
price, $1.90. Boston: Ginn» & Co. 

Language Helps for Teachers; by Sarah L. Arnold; 
price, 40 cents. Boston: Educational Pub. Co. 

First Steps in Scientific Knowledge; by Paul Bert; 
60 cents.--— House Plants as Agents; 
”y J. M. Anders, M.D., Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
L ineott & Co. 

16 Romance of the Moon; by J. H. Mitchell; 
price $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Complete Poetical Works of Benj. F. Taylor; price 
$1.75. Chicago; 8. C. Griggs & Co, , 
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THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


BY MARIA U. DRAKE, 
" leaves are gone: I saw them fall, 
iy, eWherefore take at all 
Such visions bright ”» But now the trees stand 
The sunlight fills my room and I can see (bare, 
4 wider life in hills and valleys far, 
Which leafy branches with their beauty bar. 


icht-hued hopes of youth fall one by one ; 
gpa at first, bat soon we feel the sun 


‘od’s great love gets better space to warm 
yelyredel. life; and while we lose the charm 


s that shut us in to selfish mood, 
Sa wider views of greater good. 
— Youth's Companion. 


Teachers in Council. 


o—— 


MICHIGAN STATE SCHOOL- 
MASTERS’ CLUB. 


Between forty and fifty of the younger school- 
men of the state, mainly school superintendents, 
high school principals, and college instractors or 
professors, were present at the second session of the 
club at Ann Arbor, Mich, The meeting was 
held in the main university building. A hearty 
enthusiasm prevailed throughout the discussions 
of the day. Every one went away convinced that 
the meeting had been fruitful and that he had 
gained professional help and invigoration. 

Teaching the Sciences. 


e first paper was read by Prof. Delos Fall, of 
Albion College. His subject was, The Induct- 
ive Method of Teaching the Seiences.’’ Prof. 
Fall spoke of the growth of a sentiment in favor 
of the teaching of the sciences. He said that sci- 
ence teaching had grown very popular of late, but 
that he had himself known at least three stages in 
the history of school work in science : first, no sci- 
ence was taught; second, science was demanded 
for utilitarian purposes; third, science was con- 
sidered worth teaching for discipline and culture. 
The ‘‘inductive method”? is a term of doubtful 
propriety. ‘True science must use both inductive 
and deductive methods. The true method is a 
union of Discovery and Authority, Facts must be 
observed as they present themselves. Experi- 
mentation is possible in most scientific work. Pu- 
pils must describe as well as observe. Careful 
notes and drawings must be secured when pos- 
sible; and carefully prepared essays must be in- 
sisted upon. The microscope is indispensable in 
wology, botany, and physiology ; laboratories 
must be fitted up for physics and chemistry. The 
work must be slow at first; but the results gained 
are the power to interpret nature, keenness of per- 
ception, concentration, clear judgment, facility in 
the use of exact language, and a brighter imagin- 


ation. 

Mr. C. F..Adams, of the Detroit High School, 
thought that a really inductive method of teaching 
science must be narrow, slow, and poddering. Pu- 
pils were hardly prepared to draw just conclusions. 
To adopt a real inductive method must mean to 
ask the child to epitomize the history of the race. 
Pupils must be tanght to revere authority and to 
avoid scientific agnosticism. 

Prof. Calvin Thomas, of the State University, 
protested against the abuse of the word science. 
Science includes all that can be investigated. 
Aristotle is nearer the heart of modern science 
than Bacon. Literature, language, and history 
are all properly studied in a scientific way. 
Facts must first be gathered; then they must be 
reasoned about. Science consists in reasoning 
about facts, their history, their causes, and their 
inter-relations. 

_ Prof. Alexander Winchell, of the State Univer- 
sity, spoke of the philosophical value of observa- 
tion, and of the great educational results. Notable 
among these are the gratification that the child 
feels on account of its real growth and the quick- 
ening of the imagination. 

Prof. Edwin Strong, of the Normal School, said 
that all the sciences. whether physical, historical, 
or linguistic, should be tanght in substantially the 
same way. Nature always inspires a reverence 
for great minds, 

Professor Taylor of Albion College thought that 
the judgment was trained by a discreet use of the 
inductive method, but that in historical study the 
method was not applicable to any great extent. 

Prof. Bumpus showed how the inductive method 
may be used successfully in teaching botany. 


Educational Journals. 
per of the day was presented by 
: tewart, of Monroe, and dealt with 
he Function and Use of the Educational Jour- 
nal, he frequent failures of school journals 
were traced to the foolishness of editors or the in- 
erence and neglect of teachers. Each has his 
daty, The teacher too often sadly lacks a true 
devotion to his professional work. A good paper 
'8agreat help for both instruction and inspira- 
tion. The editor’s duty is to write earnestly, hon- 


J. A. 


“ 


ty) and impartially, yet to preserve his individ- 
ber Reports of practical work will be of more 


than philosophical speculation. The most 
valuable paper for a teacher is sometimes the one 
t most successfully rouses his combativeness. 
~ - I. N. Bambart, of Grand Rapids, opened the 
“iscussion with a carefully prepared, brief paper, 
in which he deplored the fact that teachers are so 


must aim to give something valuable to each 


the results of the 
cessful teachers, 
to all teachers, 
county institute, 

r. H. R. Pettengill, editor of the Michi 
School Moderator, declared that the teacher mas 
always be a learner, and that he could become 
acquainted with the good work done by other 
teachers in no other way so well as by reading the 
best educational journals. The management of a 
school paper was primarily a business enterprise. 
No editor could please everybody; but a school 
paper that addressed itself to teachers as a body 
; in 
no other way could it stand alone and do its work. 
_ President James B. Angell, of the State Univer- 
sity, declared that his experience as an editor had 
taught him that a paper must contain real merit 
in order to support itself ; and that a paper that 
has become able to support itself is, by reason of 
that fact, a better and more influential paper than 
one that is not self-supporting. Pecuniary consid- 
erations are sure to influence the work of an editor. 
The school journal must serve as a medium of 
communication between teachers. 

In the course of the discussion, complimentary 
reference was made to our best journals, notably 
to the JOURNAL or Epucation, Education, The 
Academy, Intelligence, and our own state paper, 
The Moderator. 


best practical work done by suc- 
they would be of real assistance 
supplementing the normal school, 
teachers’ association, and reading 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon session was taken up with the dis- 

cussion of two fine papers. 
Teaching English. 

Mr. A. W. Burnett, of the State University, 

read a scholarly paper on ‘‘ Collegiate Instruction 
in English. uch attention was paid to the need 
of teaching English as an historical growth. The 
older English literature is valuable as a study on 
account of its simplicity, honesty, and straightfor- 
wardness. The knowledge of the older English 
is necessary for the full understanding of our pres- 
ent language. We have been cursed with false 
systems, false books, false grammars. ‘The study 
of technical grammar is not as valuable for young 
pupils as language lessons. The work of memo- 
rizing has been carried so far as to be meaningless 
in many cases. Grammar is reflective of litera- 
ture; and its disciplinary value is its chief merit 
as a study. 
Professor I. N. Demmon, of the State Univer- 
sity, entered a strong plea for the teaching of real 
technical grammar in the grammar school and 
high school grades. The abuse of good methods 
or the use of bad ones does not justify one in dis- 
carding the study, which has genuine value. 

Prof. F. A. Barbour, of the State Normal School, 
spoke cheerfully of the reform that had been begun 
in teaching English literature since pupils 
begun to study the literature itself instead of mem- 
orizing essays about it. English masterpieces 
should be studied reverently and carefully. Both 
thought and expression should be attended to. The 
one thing that teachers are slow to learn is, that in 
studying an English masterpiece for the purpose 
of deriving both discipline and culture from such 
work, the same painstaking care is needed that has 
always proved so necessary in the study of a Greek 
or Latin classic. 

Supt. J. W. Smith, of Bay City, called for clear 
advice in deciding where the study of technical 
rammar should begin. 

Mr. G. W. Stone, of Pontiac, showed how good 
results had been secured by work in the eighth 
grade. The study of grammar had been conducted 
with a view to helping pupils to write readily, 
clearly, and correctly. The study of elementary 
science may be e very helpful in doing this 
work, 

Prof. E. A. Strong, of the State Normal School, 
deprecated the tendency to train children to a 
** tatal facility’? in the use of common-place En- 
glish, and then to leave them. 


Latin. 


The last paper of the day was read by Mr. J. 
H. Drake, a ahaa of the Battle Creek High 
School. He discussed ‘‘ Methods é6f Teaching 
Latin,’’ and argued for careful preparation on the 
part of the teacher, and thoroughness in all the 
work. The elements must be thoroughly taught. 
The rules of Prosody must be learned before the 
pupil reached Ovid or Virgil. Translation must 
be accurate; Roman History must be remembered 
as an essential von scansion must be natural 

r than mechanical. 

“— B. L. D’Ooge, of the State Normal School, 
called for enthusiasm on the part of teachers in 
order that there might be interest on the part of 
the pupil. More conversation is needed. Avoid 
going over too much ground. The grammar work 
should be finished by the end of the second year. 
New authors must be studied, or the work will 
become dull. 

Prof. Calvin Thomas, of the State University, 
gave three rules to aid in the business of transla- 
tion: (1) Get the sense; (2) Make good English ; 
(3) Make excellent English. Avoid strained idioms, 
provincialisms, and *‘ upsetting from another 
language into English. 

Supt. Leroy Halsey, 
the a 
in his work. ; 

. King, of Olivet College, vigorously de- 
By tes editions of the classics in which the 
authors have aired so much of their erudition as 
to befog the pupil rather than to help him. 
Business Meeting. 


business meeting, which followed the 
the officers of the last year were 
oe meeting will be held in February next, 


at Ana Arbor, L, ©. Detroit, 


of Battle Creek, narrated 
ul experiment with Horace 


often befooled by the editors of vapid journals, 
tnd argued that if the school journals should give 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Sehool Superintendents was held 
Friday, Nov. 6, at 9.30 a. m., at the rooms of the 


Boston School Committee on Mason street, with a 
very large attendance. Supt. S. T. Datton, of 
the New Havea schools, presided, and H. Whitte- 
more, of Waltham, Mass., acted as secretary. 

The first fifteen minutes were devoted to open- 
ing and preliminary exercises. Messrs. Metealf of 
Boston, Tash of Portland, Me., and Bishop of 
Norwich, Ct., were appointed to nominate officers 
for the ensuing six months. 


The Late Dr. Philbrick. 


Supt. E. H. Seaver, of the public schools of 
Boston, chairman of a committee appointed to 
vent a suitable tribute to the memory of the 
ate J. D. Philbrick, presented a memorandum, 
which will be found on page 300, 

The tribute was unanimously adopted, and or- 
dered to be spread upon the records of the Associa- 


tion. 
Teachers’ Meetings. 


The first topic for discussion was ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Meetings,—How Shall They Be Conducted?” It 
was opened by Mr, A. P. Soule, of Hingham, who 
took the ground that, theoretically, the superin- 
tendent is at the head of the school system. He 
has to do with the lines of work; he systematizes 
the work and arouses the enthusiasm of the teacher. 
The way to make the school system a success is 
throngh the individual teacher, and thus teachers’ 
meetings are a necessity. The teachers should 
come together and talk over matters relating to 
school matters. 


Discussion. 

Supt. J. G. Edgerly, of Fitchburg, thought that 
teachers should discuss matters relating to school 
management, and discriminate wisely between 
what they can and cannot do. He believed in dis- 
cussing the prominent features of the day, religious 
and secular, and in reviewing any historical events 
bearing on the same. 

Mr. L. F. Hall, of Leominster, thought that unity 
of thought could be secured at the teachers’ meet- 
ings, and the teacher encouraged and stimulated 
to greater and better work. 

Messrs. G. I. Aldrich, of Quincy, and O. B. 
Bruce, of Lynn, briefly discussed the question. 

The discussion was also participated in by 
Messrs. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, Mass. ; 
Thomas Tash, of Portland, Me.; and B. B. Rus- 
sell, of Brockton, Mass. 


The Truant Laws. 


The next topic of consideration was, ‘‘ The 
Present Condition of Truant Laws: Can They Be 
Better Enforced ? ”’ 

The essayist, G. A. Walton, of West Newton, 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
reviewed the truant laws of the New England 
States, and the steps taken by the different com- 
munities in enforcing the same. Out of fifty cities 
and towns in New England with whom he had 
communicated, he reported that the truant law was 
well enforced, and the others said it was only fairly 
enforced. He argued that the school committees 
should adopt a systematic enforcement of the law ; 
they should secure a list of children eligible to go 
to school, and appoint true and faithful men as 
truant officers, one of whom should be on hand 
ready for immediate call for his services. The 
speaker advocated the establishment of a suitable 
place for the confinement and instruction of truant 
children. Association with criminals, as in houses 
of industry and correction, is detrimental to the 
child. He should be in a place by himself, and 
subjected, not only to confinement, but he should 
be allowed an opportunity to reform. In order 
that the laws might be better enforced, school 
committees must take more interest in this matter. 
They should have the designation of special, proper 
truant officers. The great work is to prevent boys 
and girls from becoming truants. Truants should 
not be sent to jails, almshouses, or any place where 


any taint of criminality or disgrace attends them. 
What is needed is a suitable home. Not more ~ 
t 


thirty should be grouped in one such home. 
should be under the care of wise supervision. A 
good school in every county for truants, with home 
influences, would reform many of the boys of the 
state that will, otherwise, probably become crim- 
inals. 

Should the Truancy Law be Amended ? 

“‘Should the law relating to truancy be so 
amended as to include, among the classes affected 
by its provisions, those who persistently refuse to 
comply with the reasonable rules and regulations 
of the schools ?”’ : 

Supt. Francis Coggswell, of Cambridge, opened 
the discussion of this question. He thought the 
subject of truancy was one of great importance. 
Something should be done to correct the evil; 
there should be authority to send truants where 
they can be reformed. : 

e submitted the following : 

“It is the universal testimony of teachers that 
often a single scholar his example aud influence 
seriously interferes with the progress of a whole 
class and makes it impossible to secure that harmony 
of feeling which is essential to the — of the 
best and noblest impulses of our nature. This dis- 
turbing element should be removed from the schools. 
How it can best be done is a problem involving many 
difficulties. Each town is now required to ‘provide 
a suitable place for the confinement, discipline, and 
instruction of truants, and of children between seven 
and fifteen years of age who may be found wander- 
ing about inthe streets, or public places therein, hav- 
ing no lawful oceupation or business, not attending 
school, and pe up in ignorance.” 

Why should not this law be amended so as to in- 
clude among the classes of children affected by its 
provisions Shoe who persistently refuse to comply 
with the reasonable rules and regulations of the 
school ? 


Under the truant law habitual truants and absent- 
ees from school between the ages of seven and fifteen 
can be committed by the court having jurisdiction to 
any institution of instruction provided for the pur- 
pose, for aterm not exceeding two years. In look- 

ng over the reports of the truant-officers of Cam- 
bridge for five years, I find that the average year! 
number of truants thus committed has been ten and 
six-tenths, fourteen being the largest number in an 
one year. These facts, however, do not show the fui 
value of the law. The importance of the services of 
the truant-officers is not to be judged by the number 
of truants brought before the court, or even by the 
nuinber of cases of truancy which have occurred dur 
ing the year; but rather by the number of children 
now in school, who, but for the watchful care and 
rsonal Influence of these officers, would be wander- 
ng about the streets, exposed to the dangers and 
temptations of a vagrant life. The wisdom of enact- 
ing the truant law is no longer questioned, for the 
beneficial results are too apparent. . 

Were this law changed as proposed, I am confident 
that equally desirable results would be secured under 
the amendment. The number who would receive 
sentence would be comparatively small, but the very 
existence of the law would be a restraint upon every 
pupil inclined to do wrong, and it would also have a 
salutary effect upon the parents of such children, 
causing them to co-operate more heartily with the 
teachers in their efforts to secure proper respect and 
obedience. 

The new law should not be too rigid in its require- 
ments. No parent should be compelled to send his 
chi'd to this school if he prefers to send him to a pri- 
vate school approved by the school committee. is- 
cretionary powers should be granted in the manage- 
ment of the school. Scholars showing a good apirit 
for a proper length of time, truants as well as others 
might be allowed to live at home on condition that 
their attendance was regular and their deportment 
satisfactory; they might even be returned on proba- 
tion to the schools from which they came. 

All the arrangements and appointments of this 
school should be of the best character. Everything 
should be done to make it both efficient and attraet- 
ive. The name even should not be suggestive of the 
character of the scholars who attend it. In addition 
to the regular course of study, instruction should be 
gree in manual training. any a boy who takes 

ut little interest in his books wifl become enthusias- 
tic in the use of tools, and then it is comparatively 
easy for the skillful teacher to interest him in his 
studies, at least in such as are most intimately re- 
lated to the work which he has already begun to enjoy. 

The cost of the school would be a consideration, 
but where truant schools are now established the ad- 
ditional ~~ would not be in proportion to the 
increase in the number of pupils; and when we take 
into account the loss of time on the part of teachers, 
and the interruptions to school work now caused by 
this class of pupils, it may be found that their removal 
will make it possible to increase the average number 
of pupils to a teacher so as to leave the total expend- 
iture for schools unchanged. But even should there 
be an increase of a few thousand dollars in the eost 
of the schools, it might prove in the end, even from a 
money point of view, to be true economy. Our re- 
form schools and houses of correction, our jails and 
prisons, cost less. 

In former times such pupils were kept in school by 
the frequent use of the rod; but during the last 
twenty vears public sentiment has greatly changed 
with reference to corporal punishment, either in the 
family or in the sehool. No teacher wo: ld be toler- 
ated oe in any school in Massachusetts who used 
the rod with the frequency and severity common in 
the majority of our schools thirty years ago. And 
even should the teacher be sustained by the school 
authorities, the effect of corporat punishment would 
not be the same now as formerly. Then parents up- 
held the teacher in this mode of discipline, and the 
child wetppee atschool was often,—perhaps too often, 
—punished again at home because he had been pun- 
ished at school. 

Is additional legislation desirable ? My experience 
leads me to answer without hesitation in the affirma- 
tive; and the legislation which I believe to be needed 
is the authority to deal with incorrigible pupils as we 
now have the right to do with habitual truants. I 
wis prety re-state the whole subject as it lies in my 
mind: 

1. There are pupils in our schools who seriously in- 
terfere with the work; and some plan should be de- 
vised by which these pupils may no longer be a hin- 
drance to the progress of our schools. 

2. This result can be secured in only one of two 
ways,—by the reformation of these pupils, or by their 
removal fom the schools. With — c sentiment as 
it is, the endeavor to reform them by corporal punish- 
ment is inexpedient. 

3. Removals should be made only by ‘‘due process 
of law”; and all pupils thus removed should be pro-. 
vided with equal advantages in a special school. 

4. This school may be the truant school modified 
and improved, or it may be a school established ex- 
Shusivel for this class of scholars. 

5. To insure regular atten'ance and good conduct, 
the school committee should have specia! powers in 
the management of the school. Pupils attending it 
should be wholly under the control of the committee. 
As an incentive to well-doing, pupils showing a dis- 
position to conform to the requirements of the school 
might be allowed to live at home, and might even be 
returned on probation to the school from which they 


came. 

6. No spill should be compelled to attend this 
school, if his parents prefer to send him to a private 
school approved by the committee. 

7. The number of scholars sent to this school would 
be comparatively small, but the effect of sending 
the few would be a powerful restraint upon every 
pupil inclined to do wrong. 

8. The object of the plan proposed is twofold: first, 
to remove from our schools a disturbing element; 
and, ues, to benefit the very scholars who are re- 
moved. 


Discussion. 

Supt. J. L. Brewster, of Lawrence, thought the 
present laws could be better enforced. Those 
charged with this duty should proceed to do it. 
There must be special and appropriate schools for 
truants. He described the Lawrence Industrial 
School, which was opened twelve years ago. It 
has sent out 160 since it was established, and of 
this number at least 100 boys have been reformed. 
The school costs about $6,500 annually. It has a 
farm of about fifteen acres connected with it. It 
should never have to exceed thirty pupils in at- 
tendance. It isa good Christian home, and has 
nothing of a penal character attending it. The 
school been opened to Haverhill, Lynn, New- 
ton, as well as to Lawrence. Truant officers 
should be men of good judgment, and study how 
to do their work wisely for the good of the tru- 
ants and thus for the welfare of the community. 
The place of commitment should be a suitable one. 
Boys in the Lawrence Industrial School seldom 
run away, although they are not restrained. Boys 
are committed for two years, but pardons —— 
granted. They learn some simple trade and 
to work"on the farm. 


Mr. Edgerly, of Fitchburg, thought much of 
the best work in reforming truants was done with- 
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out the sanction of law. The work of the truant lnew thought, correcting false views and complet- | Winship upon 


officers, the teacher, and of all interested in this 
work must be made by visits to parents, and ad- 
vising them to control their boys. 

The discussion was continued by A. P. Stone of 
Springfield, Wm. Connell of Fall River, and Mr. 
Giles Potter, Agent of the Connecticut State Board 
of Education to secure attendance and prevent tru- 
ancy in the schools of the state. The latter gave an 
interesting account of the working of the laws re- 


lating to truancy in Connecticut. The parents are | 


nerally most to blame, and should be punished 
for their neglect of duty. Over sixty prosecutions 
have been made in the state and the parents fined, 
and in two cases the court sent them to jvil. The 
responsibility should be upon the parents for regu- 
lar attendance of their children. 


Business Session, 

Supt. Thomas Emerson, of Newton, was elected 
president of the Association for the next six months. 

A paper upon ‘‘ How to Prevent a Crowded 
Curricu'um,”’ by G. T. Fletcher, of Marlboro, 
was upon the program of the day, but owing to 
the lateness of the hour its presentation was post- 
poned ti!l the next meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THE PLYMOUTH CO. TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The teachers of Plymouth Co., Mass., were roy- 
ally feasted, intellectually and socially, and dined 
due entertained with characteristic generosity by 
the citizens of Plymouth, at their autumn meeting. 

Supt. A. P. Soule, of Hingham, President; J. 
J. Rackliffe, of Campello, Secretary; and Supt. 
Barton of Plymouth, are to be credited with ia- 
spiring all the good things said and done. 

The exercises of the morning consisted of seven 
elean-cat papers and two addresses upon Dr. 
Gregory's ** Seven Laws of Teaching.”’ 

Mr. M. J. O’Brien, of North Abington ; Supt. 
W. C. Bates, of Canton and Easton; H. L. Hen- 
derson, of Whitman; Supt. E. P. Fitts, of Mid- 
dleboro; Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of 
State Board of Education; J. T. Prince, Agent of 
State Buoard of Education; and Prof. W. D. 
Jackson, of Bridgewater, took in order the follow- 
ing seven laws: 

I. Know thoroughly and familiarly the lessons 
you wish to teach; or, in other words, teach from 
a full miod and a clear understanding. 

If. Gain and keep the interest of the pupils 
upon the lesson. Refuse to teach without at- 
tention. 

mat Use words — by both teacher and 
pupil in the same sense,—language clear and vivid 
to both. 

IV. Begin with what is already well known to 
the pupil in the lesson or upon the subject, and 
proceed to the unknown by single, easy, and nat- 
ural steps, letting the known explain the unknown. 

V. Use the pupil’s own mind, exciting his self- 
activities, and leading him to think out the trath 
for himself. Keep his thoughts, as much as possi- 
ble, ahead of your expression, making him a dis- 
coverer of truth. 

VI. Require the pupil to reproduce in thought 
the lesson he is learning; thinking it out in its 
parts, proofs, connections, and applications, till he 
can express it in his own language. 

VIL. Review, review, REVIEW,—reproducing 
correctly the old, deepening its expression with 


ing the true. 


Prof. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, and A. E.' Joseph Jackson, 


Winship, of Boston, made addresses covering the 
laws as a whole. 

We print Mr. Dickinson’s paper in full this 
week. The others were so sharply outlined, care-| 
|fally prepared, and made such fine discriminations 
scientifically, that no report we can give will fairly 


| Tepresent them. 
J. O. Burdett, Esq., of Hingham, discussed the 


| ** Relation of School Committee and Teachers ”’ ; 
‘and Supt. G. 1. Aldrich, of Quincy and Milton, 
gave one of the best exercises on teaching history 
it has ever been our privilege to hear. He told 
with much clearness what to teach, and how to 
teach it so as to make it interesting and long re- 
membered. His address sparkled throughout with 
bright sayings. 

“The pam al lecture was by Rev. H. Price 
Collier, of Hingham, on ‘* Student Life in, 
Germany.” 


WORCESTER COUNTY TEACH-| 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Prest. H. W. Lull, of Milford, succeeded in 
| having a first-class association on one of the storm- 
iest days of the year in Gardner. The numbers 
/were not large, but the exercises were of a high 


pied the enthusiasm great, and the entertainment 
‘such as one always expects from this county,— 
labundant and well-served. The most noticeable 
jfeature of the Association was the abundance of 
‘opportunity for discussion, and a heartiness of the 
‘superintendents and high-school principals to 
speak freely and good naturedly upon all questions. 

Prof. J. E. Vese, of Cushing Academy, Ash- 
barton, bad a paper on ** Imperfect Articulation, 
or Lisping.’’ He said, a careful examination of a 
large number of young people shows that over 25 
per cent fail in the articulation of some of our 
common English words, 277 out of 1,000 fail on s, 
217 on z and ch. Liisping is on the inerease under 
modern systems of teaching. Most eases are cura- 
ble, if the same attention and drill are given as in 
eases of mispronunciation and bad grammar. 
Great care must be given to the position of the 
vocal organs in producing souuds. Care for 
articulation should begin in the primary school. 
Sight-reading must not be allowed to eliminate 
the old-time drill in elementary sounds. 

Miss M. Louise Rice presented an admirable 
paper on the *‘ Treatment of Dall Pupils,’’ which 
had so much merit, including that of brevity, that 
we shall present the paper complete within a few 
weeks. 

Supt. W. T. Leonard, of Milford, gave an ad- 
mirable essay on ‘‘ One Aim of School Duty,’’ in 
which he massed many facts, claiming experiment- 
ally and philosophically that one of the greatest 
needs of the school of to-day, even from the prac- 
tical standpoint, is brain culture through the spe- 
cial study of English literature. He questioned 
the educational value of industrial training in con- 
nection with the schools. 

Dr. W. W. Waterman, superintendent of Clin- 
ton schools, gave a valuable paper on ‘* Imitation 
and Habit as Forces for Mental Culture.’’ He 
availed himself of his extended reading along phil- 
osophical lines in the command of facts from 
which to draw important conclusions of service to 
the schools. 

The closing exercise was an address by A. E. 


‘‘Some Important Distinctions.” 
The officers for the ensuing year are, Prest.— 


school, Worcester; Vice-Prests.— A. E. Ford of 
Clinton, and I. F. Hall of Leominster; Treas.—J. 
C. Lyford, principal of Winslow street school, 
Worcester; Ex. Com. — Prin. Herbert W. Kit- 
tredge, of the Fitchburg High School; Arthur 
Jacobs, of Gardner; and Prin. McLaughlin, of the 
Spencer High School. 


WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Prof. James C. Greenough was, on Thursday 


‘last, elected principal of Westfield (Mass.) State 


Normal School, by the State Board of Education. 

It is understood that he will accept the position. 
Prof. J. G. Scott, who has been acting principal 

for many years, has been more than once elect 


principal of Woodland street: 


JohnW. Stump, ’84, Dept. Nat. Science, State Norma] 


School, Whitewater, Wis. 
Clara F. Robinson, ’85, Asst. State Normal Schoo! 
Pillip Emerson’ P in. G Sch., E 

p Emerson, ’85. Prin. Gram. ., E. Stoughton, 
Dora Pierce, ’86, Asst. High School, Fitchburg” ? 
Class of 

Charles E., Adams, Asst. High School, Leominster. 
Jno. J. Moran, Jr., Prin. Grammar School, Rockland. 
Geo. F. Partridge, Priu. High Sehool, Chelmsford. 
Fred. W. Atkinson, Prin. High School, Upton. 
Edward L. Atkinson, Shirley. 
John G. Owens, Prin. Grammar School, Rockland. 
Sidney T. Smith, Asst. St. Paul’s Sch., Concord, N. H. 
Mary W. Pierce, Asst. High Sch., N. Attleborough. 


| Mary A. Emerson, State Nor. Sch., Plymouth, N. H. 


Grace D. Beattie, 
Jennie Bennett, 
Annie M. Keith, 
Irene 8S. Nightingale, 
Susie E. Walker, 
Gertrude F. Dean 
Mary E. Mackenzie, 
Mary H. Field, 
Gertrude Goodwin, Public School, Tisbury. 
Grace G. Luther, Public School, South Hanson. 


Public Schools of Middleboro. 


Grammar Schools, Taunton. 


principal, and had the position urged upon him by Mary E. Patterson, Intermediate School. Holbrook. 


the State Board, but it has never been to his taste 
to accept the position, preferring a strictly profes- 
sional place to that of the management. 

Professor Greenough is no stranger to this insti- 
tution, having been associated for many years as 
assistant principal with Mr. Scott and with Secre- 
tary Dickinson. He went frem Westfield to the 
principalship of the Rhode Island State Normal 
School; where he remained several years, making 
national reputation by his successful management, 
high scholarship, and professional enthusiasm. 
Six years ago he was elected principal of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, from which posi- 
tion he retired a few months since. He is a 
graduate of Williams College, ’60. He studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in '65, after 
which he studied theology, and was licensed as a 
clergyman in ’67. His election will add materially 
to the best working force of the schools of the State. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Bangor.— The Penobseot County Educational 
Association held its annual meeting in the high- 
school building, on Oct. 26 and 27, with an unusu- 
ally large attendance, 130 teachers being present 
at the first meeting. Prest. L. W. Taylor pre- 
sided. The papers, addresses, and discussions 
were exceptionally fine, and the meeting, as a 
whole, was one of the most successful ever held by 
the Association. The following Officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, S. H. 
Powell; Vice President, C. A. Byram; Secretary, 
Miss Ida Brown; Executive Committee, Dr. D. A. 
Robinson, Miss 8S. C. Pattangall, Miss Emma 
Lewis; Supervisors of Reading, Miss J. A. Phil- 
brook, H. H. Bryant, L. L. Clark, W. J. Rideout. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Some of the graduates of the State Normal 
School, Bridgewater, who have changed places 
this summer : 


Clara A. Ames, ’69, Asst. Eng. High Sch., Cambridge. 
Ed. P. Fitts, ’72, Supt. of Schs., Middleboro, Mass. 
Edith Leonard, ’75, Santee Nor. School, Nebraska. 
John B. Gifford, ’76, Prin. High School, Reading. 
Sarah L. Arnold, ’78 Prin. of Tr. Sch., Saratoga, N. Y. 
Jas. A. Chadbourne, ’81, Santee Nor. Sch., Nebraska. 
Alice M. Wight, ’82, Grammar School, Somerville. 
John W. Herrick, ’83, Grammar School, Bridgewater. 
Harriet C. Emerson, ’84, ist Asst. Gr. Sch., Springfield. 


Clara E. Lokes, ’84, 1st Asst. Gram. Sch., Brockton. 
Viola L. Poole, ’84, Primary School, Watertown. 
Milton B. Warner, ’84, Prin. Gram. Sch., Weymouth. 


Alice Ryan. Primary School, Rocklaud. 


sw 
Louise G. Wadsworth, | puptic Sch,, Hookset, N. H. 
Addie E. Wentworth, Grammar School, Brockton. 
Lucia A. Cushing, Grammar School, East Marshfield. 
Carrie C. Ellis, Public School. Mattapoisett. 

Ella F. Kilbrith, Asst Eng. & Clas. Sch., W. Newton. 
Ella C. Robinson. Publie Schoo!l, Lakeville. 

Alice E. Mey: Public School, West Wrentham. 
Katharine Halliday, Prin. Gram. School. Reading. 
Mary Chace, Asst. Gram. Scivol, Vineyard Haven. 


Attleboro Falls.—Miss May C. Swift, of Sharon 
Springs, N. Y., is teaching in Attleboro Falls, 
Miss Mary A. Barr, of Wilton, Me., is assistant in 
the grammar school. Miss Lucy A. Russell, of 
Spencer, Mass., is one of the newly appointed 
teachers of this town. 

Aittleboro.—Miss Annie M. Rowe, of Attleboro, 
and Miss Hattie R. Jewett, of Grafton, Mass., are 
the new teachers in our schools. 


WE desire to call attention to the announcement 
of Townsend MacCoun, 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, in this issue of the JOURNAL, of the New 
Historical Atlas and General History by Robert H. 
Labberton, LL. D. It is nota new edition of Mr. 
Labberton’s famous atlas, but an entirely new 
work. It contains that which the author, after 
more than fifty years’ practical teaching as a spec- 
ialist in history, considers most essential. It makes 
plain those points which teachers find most difficulty 
in explaining, to place central facts in such relief 
that the student may learn the most by learning 
the least, and to avoid the errors common to most 
textbooks. It claims superiority to other general 
histories in the following respects: The logical di- 
visions are more natural, geographic, effective ; a 
more thorough unity is felt throughout ; its greater 
brevity brings it within the time of any class; it is 
more suggestive of the causes, results, and motives 
of events; the tables (genealogical, chronological, 
analytical), and index; the historical maps illus- 
trate every period. 

This superb collection of maps, 194 in number, 
Labberton’s already celebrated ** His- 
torical Atlas,’’ now entirely re-drawn, re-engraved, 
and printed in colors, in the finest possible manner ; 
besides which, he has made over fifty new maps, a 
third of which have no counterpart in any book, 
either American or foreign. Among these are a 
series (the result of fifteen years’ personal study and 
comparison of the cuneiform and hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions), showing at different epochs the Chal- 
dean, Elamitic, Hittite, Armenian, Kossean, Egyp- 
tian, and Assyrian empires; also entirely new and 
striking American maps. One distinguishing feat- 


Just Published, 


WHITNEY’S PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


By WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 


Professor in Yale College ; author of Whitney's Ger- 
man Grammar ; &c¢., 


12mo ; $1.60. Examination price, 80 cts. 


*«* Issued Sept. ist, it has already been adopted 
in DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
COLBY UNIVERSITY. 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


NOW READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 
The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 

avoiding the coarse on the ove hand and the in- 

sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the Burlington Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press. Maz 

Adeler,and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 

best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 

Century, and many other sources. 

Contains 85 pieces; printed on good paper, and 
handsomely bound. Sold everywhere or mailed 
upon receipt of price. Paper binding, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Publication rtment, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Cuas. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. 


Selected and arranged by Henry Lopar. 


ical Sketches of Authors, 


Authors, and Index of First Lines. 


This collection is intended for boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 18, in 
our public and private schools, and especially in the former. 


“ The selection, in my opinion, could not have been better made.’ — A. P. Peanopy, D. D., 


of Harvard University. 


“No collection of poetry for children with which we are acquainted is so judiciously edited or is 
founded upon so clear and correct a conception of the tastes and needs of the class of readers for whom 


it is intended. It is a worthy task, worthily execu 


With Biograph- 
a Table of Contents, Index of 


394 pages. $1.00. 


ted.”"—New York Evening Post. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Pvs.isuers, 
4 Park Street, 


Teachers say: “We-have waited along time for this book, 
and now we are glad we waited.” 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


PART, SECOND: 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH, AND HOW TO USE THEM, 


By Mrs. N. L. KNOX- HEATH, 
Author of “ Elementary Lessons in English, Part I.; How to Speak and Write Correctly.” 


ability to use it. 


speech are presented first. 


etc., than to analysis and parsing. 


work to the practical teacher. 


most pedagogical. 


GINN & COMPANY, 
7,9, and 13 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 180 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Mailing Price, 70 cts.; for Introduction, 60 cts. 


1. This book contains all of English Grammar that need be tanght below the High School. 
2. It has been fitted scrupulously to the usual courses uf study of our schools. 
3. Like Part First, it is essentially practical. It aims to secure a knowledge of our language and 


4. Especial attention is paid to the order of topics. The rudimentary facts relating to each part of 
Everything is introduced as the pupil may be expected to be ready for it. 

5. Another special feature of the book is the use of fables, poems, and other pieces of literature 
entire. Adding example to precept for the mastery of good English. 

6. The definitions are simple, and yet strictly accurate. 

7. Much more space is allowed to composition vocabulary lessons, and the study of fables, poems, 


8. Great care has been taken in regard to classification. 
9. Rules for spelling, for the use of capitals, marks of punctuation, much practice in writing letters 
of introduction, recommendation, mvitation, acceptance, regret, bills, receipts, etc., will commend the 


Now is the tume to buy “‘ Classics for Children’’ for Supplementary Reading. 
The New National Music Course is now ready complete. 


**The most rational, the best graded, the 


Publishers, 


WANTED, 


Immediately, a Principal, 35 to 45 years old, with a 
wife to take charge of the domestic department, in a 
first-class N. E. Ladies Seminary. The school isnow 
in operation. Apply to 

[RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A first-class experienced professional male teacher, 
to take charge of a private school in Western Ken- 
tucky, which ye from $100 to $125 per month. $200 


capital required. Apply to 
HikaM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of k ducation, 


3 Somerset Street, Bo-ton. 


Boston, Mass. 


Just Published: Second Edition of THE ESSENTIALS OF GE 886-7, Ad- 
dress New England Publishing Co., 8 Somerset St., Boston, 
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ure of the Atlas is that | its own 
_ whieh it retains, hence the maps being pro- mer to strike a nail. Did ike ? 

* become evolutionary, a wonderful series He paused ; = 


Fr object lessons. It is the only vollection which The 12 0’ elock whistle had blown. He was work- 


. d 
covers the entire school and college course and ing by the day. 
demands of general reading. One vol- 
meets the dema S — And to be wroth with one we love 


arto, 194 maps, cloth, $2.00 net; sent by , 
me rail, prepaid, $2.40. Doth work like madness in the brain. 
—Coleridge. 


ORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE A GUILTY SACR } 
H should never be made, but onbiice nae enterprise 


FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES, deserve reward. Wh 
De. J. P. CowAN, Ashland, 0., SAYS “Tt write to Hallett & Co.. Portland, 
roves satisfactory a8 nerve tonic ; also in dys- that you ean do'and live at home, earning thereby 
sta A pwards da So h 
¢ conditions of the stomach, with general de- over 350 in a day. All particulars free. Both yo 


pepti 

pility, such as we find in overworked females, with | inne, Gapital not needed ; you are started free. 

nervous headache and its accompaniments.”’ | making snug little pda at once cannot help rapidly 


NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS 


General EListory. 


By ROBERT H. LABBERTON. 1 volume 4to. 300 pages. 


Anentirely new History ;rot a new edition of his| ite, and Kossean Empires. The American Colonial 


er works, but superior to them in every respect. | Charts and Grants . 
for nas 194 maps (130 more than any other history). thee 
It is the only single volume having maps that cover | in other books an outlay of over $25. 


always retains, its own distinctive color. and Suggestiveness. 
The only Atlas where a map for any date can in- 
stantly be found without a possibility of error. 
The only one which has maps of the Hittite, Elam-! out it. 


Price, express paid, $2.40. Within the reach of every one. 


TOWNSEND MacCOUN, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


400,000 
Double Thanksgiving Number 


Youth’s Companion 


Elegantly Illustrated. 
Mailed to any address for Ten Cents. 


New Subscriptions sent at once, 

ree {0 an with $1.75, will include the ComPaANIoN 

FREE from the time the subscrip- 

tion is received to Jan. 1, 1887, anda full year from that date. This 


offer includes the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 
Please mention this Paper. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Books that should be read by High School Boys as a 
Preparation for Citizenship. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
Edited by Joun T. Morse, JR. 


Each volume uniform, 16mo; Gilt Top, $1.25; Half Morocco, $3.00. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Jouy T. Morse, Jr. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Caxzor Loner. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Hoxst. 
ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. W. G. SuMNER. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams. 
JAMES MONROE. By President D. C. Gruman. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Casor Loner. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By Joun Austin STEVENS. 
JAMES MADISON. By Smpney Howarp Gay. 
JOHN ADAMS. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
JOHN MARSHALL. By Aten B. Macruper. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 
F “I think highly of any plan that will insure the reading of such books by High School pupils.” 
A. Principal High School, Chelsea, Mass. 
thin ey 


““T shall order a set of American Statesmen Series for use in our School. 
would be admirable as a preparation for citizenship in our Academies and High Schools.” — E. H. 


Coox, P rincipal of State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


— He was a carpenter. He had lifted his ham- 


The cheapest. The maps attainable would require 


all epochs. Asaclass text-book it i J 
The only Atlas where each nationality has, and| Unity, Brevity, Clearness, gical 


As a reference-book, no teacher certainly, Normal 
or High School student if possible, should be with- 


Qeachers’ Agencies. | Qeachers’ Agencies. 
Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'TTeachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 

SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 

CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
AMERICAN | 


responsible positions at good salaries. 
EST TEACHERS, and FOREICN, 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of sue- 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. thee in proving fongaecs with Positions, in the fact 

Cireulars of Good Schools free to parents. at our income is derived from commissions thus 
School Property rented and sold. 


earned, Form for stamp. 
egistration gives us the largest and most select su 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, | ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive ioe 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


representing those not suitable. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East I4th St., N. Y. American School Bureau, 2 Weer Y 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “integers? 


Syracuse. N.Y. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
ployers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 
the larges' number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
| sified candidates. Our Agency 
now numbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate envelope 
containing photograph, t stimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS By sev csi systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 


show which of all of these teachers are available 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. f i ' . 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. or a particular position, and then a closer comparison 


from their envelopes soon out the best fitted. 
a 


Cireulars of Good Schools free to parents, 4 mong teachers recent! ced are two lady teach- 
School Property rented and sold. ers at Marshalltown, ia. 1,000 and $600; teacher of 

School and Kindergarten Material, ete | mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 

Best of references furnished. Y., $2,000, oe. 
ead this, which is a sample of many letters received: 

B. MIRIAM COYRIERE, “ ELMIRA, N, Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. | cent application to you for a selence teacher in our 
- Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, appreciation st your prompiness antl the 
SuccessFruL TEAcHERs seeking bette: MERRILL, y to fill our want.—G. V. 


positions, and Superintendents and com- THE NEW ENGLAND 


mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- > 
vited to apply to Everrrr O, Fisk, Bureau of Education. 


Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


Does business in every State and Territory. 
An extensive acquaintance in New England educa | Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 


Agency. 
| teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not . 
i some distant Stafe, but here in New England. We No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 


invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- | dered, 

tendents and Committees to call and convince them-| Teachers who desire positions or preferment 

selves that Wocan protie Hem with desirable teach: | .,onld lose no time to avail themselves of the 
ener’ special advantages offered by this bureau. 


M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or cal] upon 


’ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
A ad 3 St., Boston, ass. 
Teachers’ Bureau oe 


w? 
[Both Sexes.] 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sic —) ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and MARIETTA COLLEGE, Oct. 22, 1886. 


Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- . 
ists, to Business Firms. CPM RS. A.D. LVER, *| From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Oreutt, I 
$29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. should not expect any man in the country to 

excel him in selecting the right teacher for the 


Colleges and Schools. right place. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


« Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 


JOHN EATON, 


President Marietta College, and for sixteen years 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- W ANTED, 

trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. | In the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., athoroughly educated 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. and experienced (colored) woman, to act as Principal 
fin a colored school of 100 pupils, primary and gram- 
mar grade. This is a desirabie position fur the right 
person. Apply at once, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally well- 

Ancient and M nguages, ocution, 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. and Kindergarten ; can supply competent reons to 
lay the organ atchurch. Constant aceession of new 
GARNETT INSTITUTE, | or every 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. N. E. Bureau ot Education, 

8 Bomerset St.. Koston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale. 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. i AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. = The undersi ned offers one ofthe best Boys’ Board. 
. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established | ding Schools, in one of the best localities In New Eng- 
= the advancement of art education and train-|land. Five aeres of lawn and garden, excellent 
ing of teachers in all branches of industria! drawing. ; building with furnished coor school library, —a 
For circular and further particulars apply at the | full outfit, with the good will of a well established 
school, included. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon gg 2 i 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Ste NORMAL SCHOOL, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
MAss. 
, ete., ress 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. WANTED, 


GEWA Mass. |Ina University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 
the |and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. _|ferred, Apply immediately to 
\ ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

L For note sexes. AT WORCESTER. N. E. Bureau of Education, 
For particulars, address 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


E. H. Russe tt, Principal. 
Wanted, 


QTATE NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
«> For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. or lady to go, ape 
“ Mass. anuary, 1887, as a colony, to a healthy and pleasan 
‘OTT. schools + fa given county. Here isa fine opportun 
For catalogues, address J. G. & : for those whe would spend the winter ina mild ae 
HODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, mate, and make themselves useful in that important 
R PROVIDENCE, R. | and interesting field _of laber. For full particulars 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manag r, 


vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circ 


Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad-| inquire of J 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
ular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Some Late Publications. 
Esse Li John EFoteer Go, Phila, 
erican Literature. n otter 
- Gladden Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Beckonings for Every Day. - - - Larcom 
A Journey in Brazil. - Agassiz “ “ “ 
Poverty Grass. - - - Wyman | 38 
The Far Interior. Svols_ - - - - - Kerr 
Humorous Poetry of the English Language. - - Parton 75 
y - Norris Henry Holt & Co, Ny, 50 
The the Moon, - - - - 4 
A Fortnight in Heaven. - - 
Lan Helps for Teachers. - - Arnold Educational Pub. Co, Boston, 40 
pone Sones ane the Use of Capital Letters. - art Eldridge & Bros, Phila, 50 
First Steps in Scientific - - - JB Lippincott Co, Phila, 60 
Plants as Sanita gents - - - 

of tt Ginn & Co, Boston, 90 

ts. - - - - Hanus 190 
— Charles Scribner's Sons, NY, 1 25 
Messianic Prophecy. - - - - - - Kriggs = 2 50 
Our Arctic Province. - - - - - Elliott 450 
The Modern Jew. ° Dawes D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 50 
Se f Consciousness of Noted Persons. - - Morrill Ticknor Co, Boston, 1 50 
The House at High Bridge - - - Fawcett 1 50 
Recollections of Eminent Men. - - - - Whipple 1 50 
The Evolution ofthe Snob. - - - - - Perry 100 
Edge Tools of Speech. Ballou “ “ “ 3 50 
A Romantic Young - be 
fersia and the Persians. - - - . - Benjamin “ “ 5 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Lire’s Brigut S1ipe.—Sam Johnson once said 
that the ability to look at the bright side of life 
was worth to any man as much as the addition to 
his salary of one hundred pounds a year. and when 
he wrote, that sum meant a greatdeal. It is as true 
to-day as then. But many of those who are in the 
possession of a blue horoscope find it dificult to 
change the color of the landscape before them. Sev- 
eral of the letters written by patients of Doctors 
Starkey & Palen say that the use of Compound Oxy- 

n has enabled them to see everything clearly. 

elancholy is gone; the disposition to be morose 
and disagreeable has somehow vanished; and “I 
feel like singing all the time,” and * 1 can skip and 
run like a child,” are samples of the expressions of 
the disposition now. Dyspepsia was what was the 
matter with most of these patients, and a little timely 
treatment eliminated that disturber, and caused life 
to be seenin an entirely different light. If you would 
like to understand Compound Oxyzen —its mode of 
action and results—address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, and you will have mailed 
to you free a volume of nearly 200 pages which affords 
very interesting reading. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 924 Chestnut street» 
Philadelphia, have just issued new catalogues of 
apparatus, physical and chemical; also fine Elec- 
trical Instruments, Crookes Tubes, best Bohemian 
Glassware, new Analytical Balances and Weights, 
Pare Chemicals, ete. Among the new things to be 
placed before the public is a Porte Lumiere, which 
has many advantages ; also a series of polariscopes, 
both for table use and for projection, giving very 
fine effects, and at prices so low as to be within 
the reach of every school. Professor Graff's Chem- 
ical Specimen Cards, comprising about two hun- 
dred specimens in neat case, will be found very val- 
uable for use in high schools and colleges. We also 
call attention to their New Automatic Air Pumps, 
the best for the price ever offered. They have 
many articles of new scientific apparatus described 
in these new catalogues made by experienced me- 
chanics, who have long been accustomed to this 
class of work, and have been designed by men 
thoroughly familiar with the needs of the class- 
room, as well as the practical construction of in- 
struments. See their advertisement each week on 
second page of the JOURNAL. Send for their new 
catalogues. Address James W. Queen & Co., 
Philadelphia, Department No. 4. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save £3.00 Car- 
Hire and Transfer of Bagzage stop at the 
nd Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 
Passe rs arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, 4 taking the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save £3.00 © e Hire. 
Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and Ltt day. Euro 
Pian. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe , and Wine 
Rooms supplied with the best. 
Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other my 
otel inthe city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
Central . free. 


A Bit or History.—Twenty years ago, when 
acomparatively unknown minister announced that 
he could positively cure Catarrb, his announcement 
was met by many with sneers and scorn, but by 
many more with expressions of delight; and his 
own simple statement of his sufferings and his cure 
impressed others with his honesty of purpose as 
well as his belief in his own ability to cure. 

In reply to his announcement through the press, 
over 125,000 Catarrh sufferers have applied to him 
for, relief, and it would be impossible to realize to 
what extent he has benefited our generation. 

Imitators have sprung up in every direction, adver- 
tising their nostrums, and adding Catarrh to the long 
list of diseases they claim to cure; but the simple- 
minded old clergyman has gone on and seen them 
rise and fall, so that to-day he stands almost entirely 
alone, announcing as of old his still honest belief 
that he can cure Catarrh. His statement is now 
backed by so many thousands of people in all parts 
of the country that it is not difficult for Mr. Childs to 
refer parties who may not be fully satisfied, to neigh- 


bors or friends in their own locality, who will speak | q 


for themselves what this treatment has done in their 


cases. 

Many thousands of people annually visit Troy, O., 
and they realize that their first impression of the 
Rev. T. P. Childs was correct; that he is not a doc- 
tor, nor a charlatan, nor a seller of nostrums; but a 
simple-hearted old gentleman, whose faith in bis own 
ability to cure Catarrh is unlimited. 


WE heartily indorse what the ‘‘ American Book | dren 


Maker ”’ says in the following words of commen- 
dation of D.C. Heath & Co.’s new catalogue : 
“If the old apothegm, ‘A story well told makes 
a thing half sold,’ be true, Heath & Co. of Boston 

t to do a large business, for a better digested 

catalogue seldom meets 
the eye. teacher who cannot appreciate such a 
gaght te cant shout for another calling. 


| Lettering the back of a brochure is an excellent 
provision too often neglected by publishers.” 


AN INTERESTING MANUFACTORY.—The vis- 
itor at Lowell, Mass., who is interested in the de- 
velopment of American manufactures can hardly 
do better than call at the famous works of Dr. 
J. C. Ayer & Co. Here the production of fine 
proprietary medicines is accomplished upon a scale 
‘and in a manner truly admirable. Only five arti- 
cles are produced, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, Ayer's Ague Cure, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, but each is 
made in quantities to supply the markets of the new 
and old worlds. The modern system of manufacture 
is here carried out to perfection. Labor is so divided 
and subdivided that the establishment is independ- 
ent of the outside market. 

Each of the five great preparations bearing the 
name of Dr. Ayer has its especial field. In Cub 
Brazil, Spain, the Atlantic sea-board of the Unite 
States, and wherever bronchial or punenery com- 
plaints are frequent, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has led 
the list. Ayer's Sarsaparilla is appreciated and used 
in every community where scrofula and humors of 
the blood are prevalent. Ayer’s Cathartic Pills were 
adopted as a family physic or purgative years ago 
and though brought into competition with a hundre 
younger rivals, have held their place unchanged. 
Ave s Hair Vigor merits the universal favor with 
which it is regarded for toilet purposes. 

One thing worthy of notice is the care displayed in 
potting up these compounds. This is so great and 

horough, that the medicines once delivered keep 
good for years. Many preparations of considerable 
virtue are unskillfully packed and undergo decom- 

sition or other chemical change in a short period. 
Jespite their good qualities, they are not to be relied 
upon when sickness seizes a victim. The prepara- 
tions of Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., however, remain unim- 
paired in all climates and under conditions even the 
most unfavorable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Force of Habit.—Customer—‘‘ What have you 
this morning ?’’ Waiter—‘‘ Beefsteak and shad; 
shad all gone. Which’ll you have? ”’ 


— Perhaps no local disease has puzzled and baf- 
fled the medical profession more than nasal catarrh. 
While not immediately fatal, it is among the most 
distressing, nauseous, and disgusting ills the flesh is 
heir to, and the records show very few or no cases 
of radical cures of chronic catarrh by any of the 
multitude of modes of treatment until the intro- 
duction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few years ago. 
The success of this preparation has been most grat- 
ifying and surprising. 


— She was a crank en the subject of music. A 
gentleman knocked at her door and asked, ‘‘ Does 
Mr. Smith live here ? ‘‘ No, sir; his room is an oc- 
tave higher—in the next flat,’’ she replied, in a 
pianissimo andante tone of voice. 


— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is 
having a big sale in this section, and it deserves its 
success. Its cures are wonderful. 


— “*Take my card to Miss Smawkins. I will 
wait here.”’ ‘* The missus has gone out.’’ ‘‘ Very 
well, I will wait.’’ 1’ll send down her father, sir.’’ 
** On second thought, I won’t wait.’’ 


— Skin diseases cannot be successfully treated by 
external applications. The proper way to cure 
such complaints is to purify the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Under the vitalizing influences of this 
medicine all the functions of the body are brought 
into healthy action. 

— Why isthe noun ‘‘ dudgeon’’ always qualified 
with the adjective ‘* high’’ ? Nobody ever heard of 
low, groveling dudgeon, or of moderate, equable 

udgeon. 


— We know Lydia E. Pinkham’s —— 
Compound to be a really valuable remedy for dis- 
eases peculiar to females. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Svothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it uces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as “‘ bright asa button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 

, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
Gout and isthe best known remedy for diarthea, 
whether ing from teething or other causes. 
25 cents a 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER C0,’S 
New Goods. 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 


644 x9 34, 8x1134. Retail at Five and Ten cents. Largest ever made at that price. 
Four Iiluminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 


PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 


With LITHOGRAPHED PIcTURE of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 
Commercial, Packet, and Letter sizes. . Retailing at 15, 18, and 30 cents. 


COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. Copyinc Books, in three series, 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


59 Duane Street, - - = = New York. 
‘MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


Original. Accident Co 


OF AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


TT 


A 


ATFOSA| |NSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Issv=s 
raded in price by occupation; NOT 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, FORFEITED by occupa- 
tion, but paid pro rata. 


ISSUES ALSO THE 
in the market. Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 


BEST LIFE POLIC able, World-Wide. 
Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


ALL MS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. Rates as Low 
~~ —— will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. SURPLUS, $2,096,000. , 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS; Ass’t Sec’y. 


Miodern Classics. 


School Library for 


THIRTY-THREE Volumes neatly hound in Cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


‘* An unrivaled list of excellent works.”’—THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


“Th ttiest and best little library ever published in this country.’’ 
rh Ve Dr. W. T. HARRIS, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 


. A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 
cents ; the money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. : 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to 


any one applying for it. 


Longfellow’s “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


Arranged for School Exhibitions and Private Theatricals. Price, post-paid, 15 cents. 
Will enable any school to raise money enough to pay for the School Library described 


above. 
A FOURTH READER. 


JUST PUBLISHED: RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Nos. 19 and 20. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
With Notes and a Chapter completing the Stery of his Life. 
In Two Parts, 15 cents each. The two parts bound together in board covers, 40 cis. 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SCHOOL USE. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


wo SAHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. Sol-fa Singing Classes. 


EVENING CLAss at 5 PARK ST., every Wednesday 


laneous works of 
POETRY sO’ evening at 7.30 ; $3.00 for 20 lessons. AFTERNOON 
TRAVEL, at 14 Music HALL BurLprine, Saturdays 


any School Books you may have on hand and wish to | 2-0 ; $5.00 for 20 lessons. Circulars of these an 
dispose of, Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- | ther classes mailed to any as BENSON, 


Ww BABB & CO. 
Do You Want to Own 


578 9 Franklin 8 reet, Boston, Mass. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- , in one of the 
RAPHY should be examined by every best localities. in. New England? if $0, ‘you can 
Teacher in the Public Schools. school and at great bargain, 


of UTT, Manager, 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 3 Somerset St. 
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JOURN AT. 


OF 


EDUCATION. 


Yours for Health 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end 

PLEASANT To 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LasT- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
LN Liguip, Pru on 
LOZENGE Forn, (6 


CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICY. 

Mas. Prvxgam's “GUIDE To HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, Mass, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
is «4 BLessiIne TO OVERWORKED WomEN. IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. CURES 
LEUCORRHG&A. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN. 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(@rIr REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIMX, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aL. it claims todo, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and ts particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. . 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

THE Woman's Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES. LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CiR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

Sold by Druggists.-@ 

MRS, PINKIIAM’S LIVER PILLS ovrz CONSTIPATION, 

BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. - 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 


eam Balm isnot g liquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drugs. No offensive odor. 
Applied into each nostrilis quickly absorbed 
A Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 
50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 
Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


TEACHERS | New School Aids are used for 

conducting day schools in good, 
quiet order. A set contains 230 large, er chromo ex 
celsior, merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes, price per set 
$1; half set 115 cards 50c 800 new brilliant designs 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies. 
Large set samples 30c; half set 15c__Price list free. All 
mail. Stamps taken. FINE ART PUB CO., 

ARREN, PA. 


[CURE FITS! 


When I say eure 1 do net mean merely to stop 
time and then have them return ognia, I mean aradieal cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have falled is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for_a treatise anda 
Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
It costs you noting for a trial, and I will cure you. 

Address Dr, H. G. ROOT, 183 Pear! ew York. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures ip 
brightdesigns. 10c. @um Oo., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Pulpit Treasury for November is one of the 
best issues of the present year. It is invaluable to 
clergymen, and contains many articles that will be 
enjoyed by laymen upon the whole range of church 
and evangelistic work. Two pages are given to por- 
traits and brief life sketches of the four Methodist 
bishops recently ordained,—Key, Duncan, Galloway, 
and Hendrix. There is also a view of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. Notable sermons are 
by Drs. T. H. Pritchard, Hart, Wm. M. Taylor, W. 
Ormiston, J. Hall, W. Fawcett, C. H. Robinson, and 
Griffis. Dr, Pierson has an article on “ The Christian 
and the World”; Pres. Bascom discusses “ Tobacco 
and Refinement”; W. 8. Chad. Boscawen, “ Social 
Rights in the Land of Chaldea’’; Rev. K. B. Tupper, 
“The Criminality of the Liquor Traffic”; and Dr. 
A. H. Moment, ** The International Lessons.” The 
editorials are on A Pervasive Gospel, The Gospel for 
Society, Drunkard Factories, Wickedly Competitive, 
Baptized rig? Rock or Sand, Latent Talent. 
Yearly, $2.50; single copies, 25 cents. E. B. Treat, 
publisher, 771 Broadway, N. Y 


—The November Wide Awake, which closes the 
twenty-third volume, is notable for its fine historical 
article, “The Story of Two Names.” It relates to 
Pocahontas and the Rolfes. It is accompanied by a 
fine engraving of the pxstes of the Indian Princess 
and her little son, which hangs in Heacham Hall. 
This painting has never before been engraved. The 
article is very fully illustrated. The author is Mrs. 
Raymond Blathwayt, of Heacham, England. There 
are some delightful short stories in the number. 
Mrs. Alfred Macy, in her Nantucket paper, describes 
the wax “ Dauphin” brought over to the island from 
France. There are many fine illustrated poems: 
“That Things are no Worse, Sire,” one of the last 

oems written by Helen Hunt Jackson; ‘ Muriel’s 

hanksgiving,” by Mary E. Bradley; * Olaf the Sea- 
King,” by Kate Putnam Osgood, and many others. 
A new volume begins with the December ihees. for 
which remarkable attractions have been secured. 
D. Lothrop & Co., publishers, Boston. 


— The November issue of the Southern Bivouac is 
full of articles of general and varied interest. The 
article by Hugh N. Starnes, on “ The Rice Fields of 
Carolina,” describes very graphically one of the mo-t 
picturesque features of southern agriculture. It is 
fully illustrated. O.T. Mayer has a story of the Rev- 
olutionary War entitled *The Two Marksmen of 
Ruff’s Mountain,” the scene of which is in South 
Carolina. It is a vivid picture of life in the hill coun- 
try at that time, and will be concluded in December. 
Ethelbert D. Wartield writes of “ Bird Life in Recent 
Literature,” with pleasant references to Thoreau, 
John Burroughs, Maurice Thompson, and others. 
Home and Farm Pub. Co., Louisville, Ky. Price, 
$2.00 a year; single copies, 20 cents. 


— The Political Science Quarterly, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College, and 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston, has reached its 
third number of Vol. I. It takes high rank on the 
great topics of political science. The papers of this 
number are on “ American War Financiering,” by 
Prof. Henry C. Adams; “ Bimetallism in the United 
States,” by Hon. Alfred Lee; * Tax tion of Labor,” 
by Charles B. Spear, Ph.D.; ‘‘ The National Bureau 
of Labor and Industrial Depressions,” by Prof. Rich- 
mond M. Smith, and * The Conflict in Egypt (11.),” 
by John Eliot Bowen, Ph.D., followed by numerous 
discriminating reviews of books. Price, $3.00 a year; 
75 cents single numbers. 


— With the October issue the enterprising Buffalo 
magazine, Queries, was enlarged by the addition of 
sixteen pages of reading matter. The new features 
eonsist of  miseellaneous reading matter, critical 
essays, poetical extracts, readings from new books, 
and a number of superior illustrations. An excel- 
lent full-page engraving of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, and portraits of Locker, E. W. Howe, and 
TolstoY, the Russiau novelist, are also given. The 
eye now claim that Queries is the largest and 

est dollar magazine published. Buffalo; N. Y.: 
C. L. Sherrill & Co. 


— The American Agriculturist for November is full 
of the best reading matter for the country home. It 
was first published in 1842, and has had a remarkable 
eareer. Its circulation at times has run up toward 
150,000, and its circulation for the past quarter of a 
contary has averaged over 100000. During that pe- 
riod it has absorbed twenty-four other newspapers, 
and has extended its circle of readers to all lands,— 
South America, Europe, India, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and China. New York. Price, 
$1.50 a year. 


— The Forum for November contains ten articles 
of uncommon merit. They are all timely. and diseuss 
topics of living interest. They include “ Our Polit- 
ical Methods,” by David Dudley Field; ** Prohibition, 
So-called,” by Rev. Leonard W. Bacon; ‘‘ How I Was 
Educated,” by President Timothy Dwight; ** Indus- 
trial Necessities,” by Carroll D. Wright. Such arti- 
eles by such writers place this magazine easily at the 
head of the list of periodicals in this country. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. Price $5.00 a year; 50 
cents a copy. 


— The Sanitarian is a monthly magazine devoted 
to sanitary science; edited ” A. W. Bell, M.D.. and 
published at 113 Fulton St., New York City. Price, 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. The articles are by 
experts in tue several departments, and the Editor’s 
Table presents a very excellent review of all points 
bearing my health and hygienic laws. It is gratify- 
ing to notice the rapid progress made in all sections 
of the country in the science, 


— The Overland? Monthly for November will con- 
tain Judge John H. Bvualt’s very important article 
upon the Silver Question. Judge Boalt is president 
of the newly organized Overland Monthly Company. 
Among the sketches is a most graphic account of 
Tombstone, Arizona. The Mexican heroines, * Chata 
and Chinita,” arrive at another chapter in their 
eventful history. This story has attracted favorable 
attention from the best critics. 415 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for November 
contains nine very attractively illustrated articles. 
There is probably no better family magazine of its 
size. It contains descriptions of England, and arti- 
cles of an English flavor, that are always heartily 
enjoyed. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price per 
year, $1.75. 


—The New Moon, a people’s magazine, is pub- 
lished by the New Moon Publishing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., at $1.00 a year; 10 cents single copies. It 
contains monthly a wide range of popular literature 
for both old and young. 

— The Brooklyn Magazine for November has an 
unusual number of instructive and entertaining arti- 
eles, and contains Mr. Beecher’s English sermons. 
New York: 7 Murray St. Price, $2.00 a year; 20 cts. 
a copy. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Journal of Speculative Philosopby, for April; 
terms, $3.00 per volume; 75 cents a single number. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Shakespeariana, for October; terms, $1.50 a year; 
15 cents ry number. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott 


Publication Co. 


Thousands 


In early life with consumption, who can look back 


are Dying 


a few years — perhaps only months — when it was 


eatarrh. Neglected when a cure is possible, very soon it will transform the features of health and 
youth into the dark, pallid appearance ; while the hacking cough, the excess of blood gushing from the 


lungs, or night-sweats, all significantly proclaim it i 
consumptive’s grave. 


8 too late ; and thus neglected Catarrh ends in the 


Nasal Catarrh. 


Sometimes the disease only affects the membranes lining the nasal passages, and they may be easily 


reached and cured by simple means. 


But when it is located in the *‘ frortal sinus,’’ or in the 


poste- 


rior nares,’’ or if it has entered the ‘‘ Eustachian tubes,”’ as all well-read physicians will readily attest, 
nothing can be relied on to effect a permanent cure, but the inhalation of properly medicated vapor. 


In the same manner that we breathe a common air we can inhale and breat 


ea medical air; and it is 


perfectly simple, any one can see, thus to treat a disease of the throat, bronchial tubes, and lungs. 


How much better this method, by which remedies a 
to resort to the uncertain and too frequently{mischie 


re conveyed directly to the seat of the disease, than 
vous action of medicines taken into the stomach. 


Bronchitis, or Inflammation of the 
Bronchial Tubes. 


This disease is so closely connected with CATARR 
disease, only modified and changed by the nature ar 
being confined to the interior of the nose, while I 
lungs, known as the Bronchial ‘Tubes. 


H that it may be truly described as a branch of that 
nd organization of the parts affected ; CATARRE 
SRONCHITIS affects the small pipes entering the 


Where the disease obtains its worst character, tumors grow up 


like mushrooms, creating inflammatory adhesion and discharge of offensive matter from the throat, ex- 


tending through the Eustachian Tube to the ear, 
tuberculous matter is very dangerous, and frequently 


that I have done my little toward removing the ills 


which becomes affected. The absorption of the 
results in PULMONARY CONSUMPTION and death, 


My Experience. 


Nineteen Years of terrible headache, dis- 
gusting nasal discharges, dryness of the throat, 
acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness of the lungs, 
raising bloody mucus, and even night -sweats, 
incapacitating me for my professional duties, and 
bringing me to the verge of the grave,—all were 
caused by, and the result of, nasal catarrh. After 
spencing hundreds of dollars and obtaining no re- 
lief, I compounded my catarrh Specific and Cold 
Air Inbaling Balm, and wrought upon myself a 
wonderful cure, Now | can speak for hours with: 
out difficulty, and ean breathe freely in any atmos- 
phere. At the calls of numerous friends, I have 
given my cure to the public, and have now thou- 
sands of patients in all parts of the country, and 
thousands of happy fellow-beings whose sufferings 
Ihave relieved. My cure is certain, thorough, and 
‘gmc. and is indorsed by every physician who 
nas examined it. If | can relieve my fellow-beings 
as | have been relieved of this loathsome disease, 
which makes the r at once disgusting to 
himself and others, I shall be satisfied and feel 
of mankind, 


The Experience of Others. 


On account of so many patients having been swindled by unprincipled quacks and pretenders, who 
flood the country with their advertisements, we deem it only fair that every one that wishes should 
have the opportunity to ascertain whether we are able to accomplish all that we claim ; aud for this 


purpose we add a few of the many hundreds of u 


nsolicited certificates that have been sent to us by 


grateful patients; almost any of whom will doubtless respond to any inquiry by letter, if accompanied 


by a stamp to pay postage. 
afflicted know where they may find certain relief. 


Having been cured themselves, they will doubiless be willing to let the 


We have hundreds of certificates from all classes,—physicians, clergymen, lawyers, judges, mer- 
chants, bankers, and business men; but many dislike the notoriety of having their names in print, or, 
disliking the task of answering letters of inquiry, have requested us not to publish their names ; and 


this injunction is always most sacredly respected. 


HE KNOWS If CURES. 


Boston, MAss., JULY 6, 1885. 
Rey. T. P. CHILDS : 

Dear Sir: It is now about five years since I put 
myself under your treatment,— I was then a great 
sufferer from Catarrh and it. effects upon my system. 

I had dyspepsia, a constant headache, ulcers in the 
posterior nasal paeneats, affection of the left tear 
duct, ringing in the ears,—in fact, nasal and bronchial 
catarrh affecting all the passages of the head and 
throat. The above was accompanied with a great 
deal of physica! disability, —sometimes unfitting me 
for 3 regular duties. 

Such was my condition when I commenced your 
treatment. I experienced immediate relief; the ter- 
rible pressure in my head relaxed, the bronchial 
tubes and nasal passages were soothed by the medi- 
cines. I continued to use the remedies until the 
ulcers subsided and healed, the broncbial tubes re- 
covered their wonted vigor, dyspepsia gave place to 
appetite, and the ringing in the ears ceased. 

I could now endure fatigue and exposure better 
than for many years. The value of your medicines in 
the family, in case of colds, ete., is incalculable. 

I firmly believe that no other treatment would have 
been so successful in my case; indeed, nothing I tried 
before did me any good. I humbly thank God that 
he has blessed ro remedy in my case, and so re- 
stored my heafth. 

I am yours most gratefully, ‘ 
CHAS, E..BAKER, 
59. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


T. R. ROBINSON, Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. M. S. BENNETT, North Cambridge, Mass. 

LEE HOLBROOK, Jr., Milford, Mass. 

Rev. G. BEEKMAN, 11 Shelby St., Worcester, Mass. 

J. H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass. . 

HARRY TRUESDELL, Rockdale Mills, Mass. 

Miss H. C. FROST, Pittston, Maine. 

W. H. NIVER, Friendship, New York. 

J. H. MEATH, Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada. 

C. E. DANFORTH, 19 Nassau St., New York City. 

J. V. SHOEMAKER, 29 East Thirty-second Street, 
New York City. 

Rev. A. N. JACKSON, Union Spgs."Bullock Co., Ala. 

Mrs. T. G. GARRET, Greenville, Ala. 


Correspondence of all kinds is strictly confidential. 


Mr. G. K. Smitrn, of the H. C. Staver Implement 
Co., Chicago, Ill, writes: “I heartily congratulate 
you on the success of your treatment, It does a sick 
man good to know that there is a balm in Gilead.” 

Mr. J. MANLY, of Adrian, Mo., writes: “ There is 
a vast difference in my condition today from what it 
was this time last year ; thanks to your remedy.” 

Mr. E. R. WALLACE, President of the Merchants’ 
& Planters’ National Bank, Union, 8. C., writes un- 
der the date of June 23, 1885: “ I never knew a medi- 
cine to answer its purpose better than your Cold Air 
Inhaling Balm.” 

[NoTE. — The Cold Air Inhaling Balm is a portion 
of our treatment for Bronchial Catarrh, but is very 
useful to any one, as it will almostimmediately break 
upa a cold in the head, and thus prevent seated 
catarrh. 

MR. id H. STECKMAN, of Brandon, Iowa, under 
date of April 7, 1885, writes: “I have recommended 
your treatment to quite a number, and they say they 
will give it atrial. You can refer any one to me, for 
L am satisfied with yonr treatment, and will be glad 
to recommend it to any one suffering with catarrh.” 

Mr. C. F. SoupERsS, of Mt. Carroll, Ill., writes : 
March 4, 1885: * Your medicines for catarrh, if used 
according to directii ns, with perseverance, are a 
certain cure for that disgusting disease. 1 can cheer- 
fully testify Lo the above.” f 

Mr. O. N. Youna, of Chico, Cal., writes under date 
of June 14, 18%: “ After having received your medi- 
e nes, and finding them effectual in producing a cure 
in my case, I recommended them and allowed other 
parties to have the use of them. In one case it cured 
an old man and in another a married woman.” 

Rev. F. B. Cunz. of Floraville, IIL, writes: “It 
seems almost marvelous how rapidly my wife has 
gained: nomore difficulty in breathing; very little 
coughing; and her case was one of very long stand- 
ing. I shall recommend your wonderful treatment 
whenever I find an opportunity.” 


THOMAS B. HAND, 193 East Fayette Street, Bal- 
timore, Md, 

Mrs. H C. MURRAY, 207 Linden Av,, Baltimore,.Md, 

Rev. G. W. H‘ DE, Annapolis, Md. 

Rev. G. BEEKMAN, 11 Shelby St., Worcester, Mass. 

J. H. BULLARD., Springfield, Mass. 

CHAS. E. BAKER 59 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

HARRY TRUESDELL, Rockdale Mills, Berkshire 


Co.. Mass. 
ALONZO BENNETT, Jackson, Jackson Co., Miss, 
D. T. TRUITT, Niles, Berrian Co.. Mich. 

SISTER CLARA, 0. S. B., St. (loud, Minn. 

Rev. J. L. PETTIGREW, Raymond, Miss. 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, and all diseases of 


Home Treatment. ::: 


ith perfect ease and safety, by the patient. We especially desire to treat 
leibelioe y ‘full statement of method of home treatment, and cost, will be sent on 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Trov, Ohio. 


remedies without success, A 
application. 
Address 


Mention the JOURNAL. 
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COMPOSITION DAY MADE BRIGHT! |ForReating Girls and School Liraies.| MANY PLEASANT’ TOURS 
POETS’ 


WRITTEN REPRODUCTION. 


By EDWARD R. SHAW, Principal of the Yonkers (N. Y.) High School. 


A collection of carefully graded selections, designed to aid the teacher in making composition writ- 
ing and language study interesting and attractive to the pupils. The work is divided into three parts, 
with suggestions to the teacher at the beginning of each part, and notes. 


Sample copies of this work will be mailed, post-paid, to teachers, on receipt of 53 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
A New Departure in Supplementary Reading. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND, 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. With 241 Illustrations and Maps. 
One Volume, 12mo. Retail Price, $1.50. Introduction Price, $1.00. 
“IT have examined the work with much interest, and think the plan of it, of teaching historically by 
is far better calculated to fasten it in the memory. For the purpose of 


topics. rather than chronologically 
Y, aske both the elementary and the more extended histories as useful as possible, 


an intermediate work, to n 
I think it is extremely well adapted.”—Hon. Cuas. H. BELL, Pres. N. H. Historical Society. 


“ The interest of the story is enhanced by the emphasis given to everything that went to make up the 
whole life of the pioneer settlers, or that related to their various avocations. It enables us to see how these 
men lived, and know the secret processes by which the New England character was moulded so as to be- 
come a national force as well as a type. The publication of this k marks an era in the making of his- 
torical works for the young that will soon revolutionize our present textbooks on this subject. air 
It is an admirable idea, admirably carried out.”—School Journal. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


Barnes’ New Geography.| Monroe's NEW READERS. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 
* JAMES MONTEITH. CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
with docks you are using MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
Geography, send for Barnes’ Two- series 
} A ing selection. It is impossible to get an PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAi 
their excellence in a short notice like this. FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS 
books comprise everything that is nec 
of the subject; they are profusely illust ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 


with superb eagrecsnes; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” | CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
—The Herald of Education, h, 1886. 
OWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
5 . 


4. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENUCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for, Foreign Periodicals. 

CABL SCHOENHOFPF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Publish the following text-buoks : 
MODERN STEAM ENGINES. An Elementary 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH D ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Frankiin St., Boston. 


SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Alcohol and Science, . Paper Cover 50 
The Temperance Lesson Book, 
Temperance Physiology. Guthrie, “ 


T on the Steam Engine. By JosHUA RosE, 
M.E. Illustrated by 400 Engravings. 4to, 75. Brief Notes for Temp. Teachers, “ +25 
MECHANICAL DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT. By| Werse than Wasted, 


Ten Lectures on Alcohol, . 
A full descriptive catalogue of 1,500 temperance 
th | publications sent free upon application. Address 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J. N. STEARNS, Agent, 
®8 Reade Street, New York. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION 


Standard Poetry. 


With Notes by W. J. Roire, A. M., and many 
Illustrations. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE, 


The text correctly printed for the first time in 
fifty years. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


The first complete ‘‘ Variorum ”’ edition. 


SELECT POEMS of TENNYSON. 


The Lady of Shalott, Dream of Fair Women. 
Morte d’ Arthur, Locksley Hall, The Brook,ete, 


SCOTT’S MARMION. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON, 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


Each in one yol., 16mo. Richly and copious! 
y copiously 


JosHvuA Rose, M.E. 330 Engravings. 8vo, $4.00. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL MACHINIST. By 
JOSHUA E, M.E. 350 Engravings. Thirtee 
Edition. 12mo, $2.50. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM AND THE 
MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION. By Wa. 
FAIRBAIRN. Illustrated, 12mo, $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS: Their 
Strength, Construction, and Economical Working. 
BY R. WILSON. 12mo, $2.50. 

TABLES UF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANAIL- 
YSIS. th an introductory Chapter on the Course 

. By Prof. H. Witu. Third American 

from the Eleventh German Edition. Ed- 

ited by Prof. C. F. Hines, Ph.D., Dickinson College, 


Pa. 8vo, 

CAREY’S MANUAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Ed- 
ited by MCKEAN. 12mo, $228. 

SMITH. A Manual of Political Economy. By E. 
PESHINE SMITH. 12mo, $1.25. 

WILSON. First Principles of Political Economy. 
By Prof. W. D. WiILsoN, Cornell Univ. 12mo, $1.50. 
tay Our Catalogue of Practical and Sees 

a 


one in 
ress. 


to an 


any part of the world who will h 


The Modern Speller. 


160 pp., boards. A new book on a new plan, 
adapted to modern methods. By mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 


800 TOPIC SLIPS (5 Branches), > 
400 ALGEBRA SLIPS (with Answers), . 
- pack AND CALL CARDS COMB D, 


40 
2 
+25 


CARDS (6 Branches), + . «+. 20) Send for Descriptive Circulars, containing the 
26 OUTLINE CARDS, ° A ’ 
These prices are less thani one half of regular rise Editor’ s practical hints on the school study of poetry. 
w sen 
1.00. No cire or samples TICKNOR & co., 
590 M 0. P. FREMONT, Boston, Mass. 590 d 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
A Descniprive Creoutar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 
A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 
half the retail price. 
Address 


DE. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., Pumapmnrara, Pa. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches of Amer- 
ican Peets and their Homes. By R. H. 
STODDARD, ARTHUR GILMAN, and others. 2 
vols. Each 90 ects. Two vols. in one, $1.70. 518 pp. 


The Story of English Literature. 


For Youne READERS. Chaucer to Cowper. 
By Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. John Lillie). Price, 
cents. 346 pp. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Besten: 30 Franklin Street. 
Chicago: 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


Bright, Cheerful, Invigorating, and Refining 


Must be the Sengs, Glees, Choruses, Part- 
Songs, etc., required b those who shall sing togeth- 
er during the coming long winter evenings; and with 
this fact in mind, we recommend 


THE ROYAL SINGER, 


BY L, 0. EMERSON, 


Which holds the field against al! comers as the chief 
book for singing classes in 1886-7. G music, 
sacred and secular. Improved instructions. 60 cts., 
$6.00 per dozen. Send for descriptive circular. 


Quartet Clubs, Singing Societies, 


And er Associations that use vocal music, should 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


examine 
Huxliey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 


SONG GREETING, séper dozen. 


Price, 


Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 


by J. H. TEN- 
NEY. Price, 


THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR, 


$1.00 ; or $9.00 per dozen. 
Sent by Mail for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and rigonometry. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


DBAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. PUBLISH 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, “ 

Prang’s American Text Books on Art Education. Murray's Advanced Lessons in English,- - .90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS Kellerman’s Elements of - 1.25 
To which special attention is called. Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 
These MODELS have been specially designed for} Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - + 1.26 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and Fenno’s Favorites, No 1,2, 8,4,each - .25 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids! Harrison’s French Syntax, « 

and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, | Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmeti ws 8 
are made with the greatest re for accuracy and Special prices for intro’n. Ci solicited 


beauty, and are ished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or eqtalonee an iculars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
ABASH AVENUE. 


NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes dun Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 

French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 

188 pp. Sent by = stpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


ddress 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
21 University Place, New York City. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Bascom’s Vental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Peetry for Home and School, - §1.25 
A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 
‘rane & Brun’s French Readers’ - 1550) ‘Essays and Postscripts on Elecution.’ 
Day’s “sychol Kthics, Esthetics, and Logic Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 
fasts assics for students, ing and Speaking.—EnglishPronunciation —English Pho- 
(4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00 netic Elements. — Alphabetics — Relation of Tones to 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - -  .50| Language The Tones of Speech The Instrument ot 
re Speech,—Respiration in ech.—Phonetic abication. 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, ° 1.25 ~eceut.—Emphasis._Bbythm as Affecting Reading — 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. —liius + = 2.00] Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
Leffingwell’s Knglish Classics for Schools, - 1.50 | Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.—Defects and 
Ledeman’s German Exercises, - impediments, —~ — of 
’ peech. — Im on. — Reading an eaders. — Uratory 
t lass of Students. 


stnaid. Address the Publisher, 


Cloth, $41.25 
ERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 
T5e. to $30) EDGAR 8. W 


Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vois.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Snlarged. 


Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - 
sturtevant’s Keonomics, - «= 4.75 DRAWING. 
The yf Science Series Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1.25 | Coe’s First Studies (4 Studies). 16mo, cloth, $0.60 
ovements. 8vo, cloth 5.00 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the publishers MacCord’s Of Mechanical 


Plane Problems, 
Projection Drawing. 12mo, 
Shadows and Perspective. 8vo. 
2 vols., 8vo, 
ows. 8vo, 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
RET 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Szpr. Isr. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E, Waurrs, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
school education, For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By Frayx Azory, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Cleveland (O.) public schools, 
Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 


Machine Drawing. 
Shades and S 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Macmillan 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., | Ruskin’s Laws of Fésole. 12mo, (0.50 
19 Murray St.. New York Elements of Drawing. 12mo, 0.50 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies Senith’ T hie 
s To aphical Drawing. 8vo. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, ete. Warren's Pron Drawing” 
Drafting Instruments. 12mo, 
Linear Perspective. 12mo, 
1.50 
3.50 
7.50 
3.00 


used in connection with any of rawing. — 


Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 85 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 ©: 


GC. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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